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Safeguarding Our Reading’ 


By Wilson 


HENEVER a professional librarian 
gets up and begins to discuss what 
one should read and what one should not 
read, it is not long before the ugly word 
censorship is likely to be heard. It is prac- 
tically an impossibility for a librarian to say 
that this is good and that is bad in reading 
and not have a storm around your head. 
Often it is no more than piggish stubborn- 
ness or provincial thinking that makes us 
protest against this book or that. Again, it 
may be largely a matter of the times. Banned 
books of this day may quite likely be the 
classics or required reading of tomorrow. 
Is it necessary for me to point further than 
Uncle Tom's Cabin to illustrate this point ? 
It is not my purpose, then, to discuss 
specific books. For, the moment I tell you, 
or anybody tells you, that this novel or that 
is a bit on the sophisticated side you will 
do one of two things, no doubt. Either you 
will make a rush to the library or book store 
to get it to read yourself or you will make 
a violent protest about the library having 
the book at all on our shelves. In either 
case you will give undue notoriety and pub- 
licity to the book and it can no longer be 
read in a quiet and normal setting. Hence- 
forth it will be read with the expectation 
of shocking or provoking, and perhaps both. 
It does not seem to me, and in this I am 
supported by others in my profession, to 
* Talk before the Civics Department of the Muskegon 
Women's Club, October 10, 1941. 
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be good policy to advertise books that might 
be objectionable. Do not misinterpret this 
to mean that we librarians attempt to slip 
one over on the public and get in some 
choice morsals. We do nothing of the kind. 
Rather, what I mean to convey to you is 
this: It is human nature to want to read, 
or to do, for that matter, that which is pro- 
hibited or frowned upon. Drinking was 
“smart” when it was against the law. Books 
on the closed or restricted shelf have a pe- 
culiar allurement to the public. We feel 
that it is far better psychology to give our 
books normal handling. Yet there are, as 
I will point out further on, certain materials 
that find a legitimate reason for restricted 
use, though today more and more libraries 
are doing away with this practice as public 
understanding and tolerance is being broad- 
ened. 


How Libraries Select Books 


First, I am going to try to tell you some- 
thing about how libraries go about the task 
of ‘Safeguarding Our Reading.” That is, 
I am going to delve into the matter of how 
libraries get their books. It is a form of 
safety in the manner and way we select our 
books. Secondly, I shall endeavor to indi- 
cate some of the types of literature that 
might be called, broadly, controversial writ- 
ing, either because of the subject or the way 
the subject is treated. 
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The selection of books for a public library 
is no easy task. It involves a tremendous 
amount of time and thought and extensive 
training and experience to do it adequately. 
We attempt to provide for the citizens of 
Muskegon and its area a comprehensive 
well-rounded selection of books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals covering all of the perti- 
nents fields of knowledge. This is the task 
of any adequate public library in a commun- 
ity of our size. Our public is made up of a 
number of different elements, all of which 
must be considered as we buy our books. 
It is, for example, largely an industrial city, 
with some foreign population. There are a 
number of cultural groups carrying on active 
programs of community and self-enrichment. 
There is no four-year college in this immedi- 
ate area and we are not suburban to any 
larger community. These are a few of the 
factors we must consider. 


For the current year this library has some- 
thing like $8,000 to spend on new non- 
fiction books and all replacements—and the 
latter is an item, as books wear out and 
get lost in every public library. Then we 
have $1,100 for our rental collection that 
consists largely of fiction. The fees from the 
rental books practically offset this amount 
so that, in reality, it is a revolving fund. 
From this we get all of our new fiction. In 
addition, $1,500 is available for magazines, 
newspapers, and journals. Our budget also 
includes $8,000 for books for the schools. 
These are selected by the schools or their 
librarians in consultation with our staff, but 
all the bocks bought from this fund go to 
the schools. You may say that these figures 
sound like a lot of money and that we 
should be able to buy everything that comes 
along. We cannot. In the first place we get 
more than one copy of certain of the more 
important and more popular books. But the 
real reason we cannot get every book pub- 
lished is that the sum is entirely insufficient 
to do it. More than 10,000 new books are 
published in the United States each year. 
Before the war, England published as many, 
Germany even more, and other countries 
thousands additional. Our funds would 
hardly buy more than one copy of 30 
per cent of the American books alone. And 
the sum for periodicals and newspapers does 
not go far when you realize there are some 
12,000 in this country alone and 80,000 
titles in the entire world, both figures being 
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estimates only. I might add, that there is 
one serially published index that costs 
$4,000 a year by itself. 


Advance Knowledge 


The answer to all of this is that we have 
to employ a rigorous selective system. The 
uestion in your minds, I suspect, is “How 
o we do it, when the bulk of titles is so 
great and on such a wide variety of sub- 
jects?” The professional librarian is trained 
in the art of book selection and book judg- 
ing. We study how to detect the wheat 
from the chaff in literature. Without ever 
seeing a book we can usually tell fairly well 
whether it is good, bad, or indifferent. There 
are certain guideposts to help us. Just as a 
doctor makes external observations of his 
patients and gets the background of his 
patient, so does the librarian make external 
observations of books. And often this ob- 
servation is done without the book in view 
at all, but is taken from a pedigree, you 
might say, of the book. Who is the author? 
Is the publisher reliable and is the publisher 
a specialist for books on this particular sub- 
ject? We know that Williams & Wilkins 
is a leading medical publisher. McGraw- 
Hill and Prentice-Hall are leaders in busi- 
ness and technology. Oklahoma University 
Press we know to publish outstanding books 
on the Southwest. And so on. Illustrations, 
index, diagrams, and price. We watch these 
guides as the stock broker watches his ticker 
tape. We often decide one way or another 
about a book from these data alone. Or we 
may wish to see the book before making 
a final choice and then ask to get it on 
approval. In price, since this has a very 
real part in selection, we know, for ex- 
ample, that a cent a page or thereabouts is 
recognized as the usual price for fiction and 
general books that are apt to have a rather 
broad distribution. Special books and ones 
with many illustrations run higher. 

The question now arises, “Where do we 
find out about all these new books? We 
have regular publications listing new books, 
some of which deal entirely with books not 
yet published. In this way we know in 
advance and can order before publication. 
Then our book review publications give us 
more data, particularly for information re- 
garding the insides of the books. In the 
Hackley Public Library we regularly check 
a considerable number of review magazines, 
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several of which are devoted exclusively to 
the library point of view. Then, if there is 
a subject that we feel needs additional titles, 
but we don’t know of a new book on it, 
we go to the Cumulative Book Index 
wherein are recorded all books published 
in the English language, regardless of where 
published. Part of our regular work is 
checking these anna sap We oe 
these with reference to standard bibliog- 
raphies in special fields and particularly 
those that give critical evaluations. 


The staff make notes on what they feel 
should be bought and then the heads of 
departments, with the librarian, make the 
final selection. And all of this selection, of 
course, has to take into account our present 
holdings. If we do our work well, we get 
a versatile and well rounded collection. 


Special Fields 


When we get into the special fields of 
knowledge it becomes very difficult for the 
layman to determine what is best or even 
good. Few indeed are the librarians with 
a subject specialty and even fewer are those 
who have intimate knowledge of several 
special subjects, though all are gradually 
acquiring more. But the well-trained librar- 
ian knows the elements of book selection 
and also knows how to find out and where 
to find out what is good in any particular 
field. For example, we know that there is 
an annual selection of religious books and 
that there is also a selection of best Catholic 
books. There is another on education. We 
know how these are prepared and know that 
we can rely upon them. We know also that 
the list on science and technology put out 
by the Detroit Public Library is particularly 
good because we know and can trust the 
judgment of those compiling it. We note 
the various prize awards. Some are better 
than others in judgment. We remember that 
there is an annual listing of new and better 
garden books each spring. Your present 
speaker happens to specialize in sports and 
recreation literature and makes an annual 
selection for the profession in this field. 

In addition to these printed sources we 
seek out and get the advice of specially 
trained workers who are not librarians. Doc- 
tors, lawyers, engineers, social workers, his- 
torians, and the like advise us when we seek 
their aid. Sometimes we write for advice 
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to others. I have had letters from all parts 
of the country asking my advice for books 
in the sports fields. In return, I often write 
elsewhere for advice in my field of specialty. 
Part of my job as a specialist so to speak, in 
this field of literature is to know whom I 
can write to for further advice. There are 
specialists within the specialties. 

What I am trying to point out to you is 
that this matter of selection of books in the 
public library is no haphazard affair. Just 
anybody cannot do it adequately. It is an 
orderly and time-consuming job. We do 
not seek to censor; we do seek to make our 
limited funds go as far as possible to do the 
most good for all. 


In buying books for the public library 
we have to consider not only the particular 
book at hand, but our collection as a whole, 
now as it is and what we have in mind for 
the future. We must relate each book to 
others in the subject. Few indeed—I know 
of none, not even the New York Public 
or the Library of Congress—are the libraries 
that buy or have everything. They approach 
completeness but do not achieve it. Archi- 
bald MacLeish in his first annual report as 
Librarian of Congress, points out the very 
drastic shortcomings of even this “‘Greatest’’ 
of all libraries in certain areas of knowledge. 
Selection is used in every library at some 
point. And in all of this selective process, 
the getting of the best is always kept in 
mind. If we get the best, we are exercising 
a form of safeguard to our public. 

The variety of books is so great that it 
is humanly impossible to read and provide 
critical information about more than a small 
percentage of the whole. This is one reason 
we have pasted in the front of most of the 
160,000 books in the Hackley Public Library 
a brief comment or two about the book. 


Controversial Books 


In a democracy such as ours, where we 
believe in freedom of speech, freedom of 
worship, freedom of action, and freedom of 
the press, it is particularly distressing to wit- 
ness some of the abortive attempts to gag 
these freedoms. Yet, in times of great stress 
and emergency, it seems to be in the in- 
terests of the majority to exercise some sort 
of control over our freedom. In times of 
war we call it censorship and in the past this 
has been used extensively to promote the na- 
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tional cause. It is not, this censorship, a 
democratic procedure. 

If we believe in these freedoms I have 
mentioned, how are we to safeguard the 
public at the same time we safeguard our 
freedoms? This is the stickler that gives us 
trouble. The sound answer is to build up a 
thinking public that will not be swayed by 
crack-pot ideas or emotional oratory, but will 
think clearly and carefully on the issues of 
the day, yet at the same time can and will 
read and digest what they read with intelli- 
gence. I am afraid we do not have such a 
public today and that it is quite largely 
owing to the failure of education and the 
home that we do not. 

Let us take the problem of sex. It is, I 
think, the subject that causes most grief to 
libraries. Should everyone be permitted to 
read all literature on this subject? Theo- 
retically the answer is yes in a democracy. 
Practically we say no. Sex education is now 
getting more and more into the light, and as 
it does our whole attitude toward it is be- 
coming both more tolerant and more whole- 
some. For as soon as we remove the taboo 
from a subject and treat it as an everyday 
thing we are able to look at it in a more 
sensible manner. Books that were prohibited 
yesterday because of the sex element are ac- 
cepted today as wholesome reading when in 
the right hands. I do not claim and no li- 
brarian will claim, I think, that we can give 
just any book on this subject to just any- 
body. But there are and there should be 
books of varying degrees of frankness and 
detail to meet the varying needs of individ- 
uals. I would certainly consider it both un- 
wise and unsafe to give a very frank and 
outspoken book on sex education or prepa- 
ration for marriage to some young girl 
brought up in a restricted atmosphere. A 
book expressing the same basic facts, but 
presented in less abrupt form would suit her 
much better and be far safer for her emo- 
tionally. An older person, however, who 
knew something about the subject could 
easily digest this franker book without harm. 
I feel it a definite responsibility of librarians 
to see that we get the proper books on sub- 
jects such as this to the proper persons. For 
this reason, I make it a point to read as 
many of the books in the library that deal 
with the subject as I possibly can. By so 
doing I am in a position to know the point 
of view of the author, what he has to say 
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and how he says it. Others may not agree 
with my interpretations and judgment, but 
at least it is my own and gained from first- 
hand contact with the book. I can then ad- 
vise and recommend with much better safety. 


The Modern Novel 


Another aspect of sex comes into the li- 
brary, in the modern novel. Here is a place 
where Solomon himself might get into difh- 
culty. How are our novelists to portray a 
true picture of all sides of modern living 
without touching upon some of the more 
sensual and sordid aspects? There are those 
who say the public library should not have 
these books. I think the answer is to be 
found in how the book is written and how 
the subject is handled. Unfortunately, most 
librarians take someone else’s word for what 
is objectionable and don’t know themselves 
what is in the book. Objectionable passages, 
to my mind, have to be considered with the 
whole book. Picked out at random the more 
vivid scenes of sexual or emotional adven- 
ture that our modern writers seem to think 
so essential are quite alarming at times. But 
when considered with the whole aim and 
content of the story they are quite often 
merely a minor and fitting episode in the 
whole. Some books, however, give the defi- 
nite impression of introducing pornographic 
details for the sole purpose of increasing 
sales. These are the truly dangerous books 
in immature hands. Yet, no description of 
Chicago tenement conditions and life can 
avoid some sordid scenes and remain true, 
while the unconventional living and loving 
of certain strata of society can hardly be de- 
scribed in Victorian phrases. What I would 
like to see is a larger number of better books 
written devoted to average normal living. 
The normal life has enough in it to provide 
adequate material for good romance. 

It is not only the book, but into whose 
hands the book falls that is important. 
Books of the kind I have just described are 
not safe reading for young and immature 
minds or for those that are emotionally un- 
stable. But who is to make the decision as 
to immaturity and instability? This is the 
rub. I think we should place more emphasis 
on directing reading into other channels 
than on restricting the books and making 
them thus the more desirable in the eyes of 
the youthful reader. 

(Continued on page 368) 








“We Want Books” 


By Marie D. Loizeaux 


ARCH 1918. America at war. Amer- 
ican libraries campaigning to provide 
books for her men in service. Books by the 
hundreds. Books by the thousands. Books 
by the millions. . . . 
Always, in any circumstance, men need 
books.? 


Napoleon recognized this need with a 
carefully selected library of one thousand 
volumes, of which there were 40 each of 
religion, drama, and epic poetry; 60 of his- 
tory; and 100 fiction. Such noted authors 
as Homer, Virgil, Tacitus, Plutarch, Ariosto, 
Voltaire, and Le Sage were represented, as 
well as French translations of Cook’s Voy- 
ages, Barclay’s Geography, and lives of 
Charles XII and Frederick II. But these 
books were for officers—not for men in the 
ranks. 

One Civil War veteran could recall no 
books available to the soldiers of the 1860's 
except a few in the hospitals near Washing- 
ton. Another remembered two English gram- 
mars eagerly read and passed around among 
the men in Libby prison. But evidently 
some books were available, for Russell H. 
Conwell, in How a Soldier May Succeed 
after the War, tells ‘a score of stories of 
men in the Civil War whose success in after 
life was traceable, in part at least, to their 
application to books during their leisure 
hours while in the army. During the Span- 
ish-American War a private, discovered with 
a set of correspondence school books, was 
told that he would have to get rid of them, 
and they were only saved by his captain 
coming to his aid.” 

An American traveller on the Mexican 
border in 1916 found that “as the train 
stopped at the watering tanks soldiers would 
come through and ask whether the passen- 
gers had anything to read—a book, a maga- 
zine, or even a newspaper. The soldiers had 
little to do and absolutely nothing to read.” 


Recognizing the tremendous importance 
of books to the armed forces, the American 
Library Association, upon the entrance of 
the United States into the war in 1917, 
: 1 The historical information in this article is from 


Books in the War: the Romance of Library War Service, 
by Theodore Wesley Koch, 1919. 


appointed a War Service Committee and 
later was invited “to assume the responsi- 
bility for providing adequate library facili- 
ties in the camps and contonments.” What 
was done is described by Theodore Wesley 
Koch in Books in the War: the Romance 
of Library War Service, telling how the 
books came in, piling up to a total of three 
and a half million . . . books afl but de- 
voured by eager readers . . . but never books 
enough! 


Once Again .. 


And now, January 1942. America again 
at war. American libraries once again cam- 
paigning to provide books for her men in 
service. Once again, books by the hundreds 
and thousands, books by the millions. Ten 
million books—or more—are sought from 
readers all over the land. Books from every 
bookcase in the country, to be brought to 
libraries to be sorted and sent on immedi- 
ately to the places where soldiers, sailors, 
and marines need them. 

On the librarians of the country falls the 
huge privilege and responsibility of this 
campaign. Naturally those whose stock in 
trade is books, whose daily duties center 
around books, will realize to the full the 
force of books in life, their necessity for 
relaxation, for assurance, for knowledge, for 
power. Naturally, too, they will gladly share 
in the task just ahead. 

Once again the American Library Asso- 
ciation heads the call for books, this time 
in a Victory Book Campaign beginning Jan- 
uary 12, 1942, sponsored by A.L.A. jointly 
with the American Red Cross and the United 
Service Organizations for National Defense, 
Inc. The Red Cross and the USO have 
underwritten the campaign to the amount of 
$100,000 to supply national publicity and to 
cover printing, postage, and incidental ex- 
penses for local directors. A small head- 
quarters office has been set up in the Empire 
State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Althea Warren, city librarian of the 
Los Angeles, California, Public Library, has 
been granted a four months’ leave of absence 
by her Board of Trustees, to be National 
Director. 
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Flying across the country to begin her 
work without delay, Miss Warren was im- 
pressed with the great size of the United 
States. 

“As hour after hour our land unfolded 
below, I was impressed with its- vastness,” 
she relates. ‘I wondered how we could ever 
tell the people in all those homes about the 
Victory Book Campaign and ask for their 
books! I would have been appalled at the 
hugeness of the undertaking if I had not 
realized that all the librarians in America 
will surely share the task.” 

Eight national organizations have ap- 
pointed representatives to act as an ad- 
visory committee to the executive board and 
to insure the participation of their member- 
ships. These include the American Mer- 
chant Marine Library, Boy Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, Inc., Girl Scouts, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, National 
Recreation Association, Special Libraries As- 
sociation, and W.P.A. Library Defense Serv- 
ice. 


Needs for Books 


Although the Government has provided 
library buildings and trained librarians for 
Army camps containing more than 5,000 
men, their supply of books is not sufficient 
for the tremendous growth in the armed 
forces. Each company or battalion has a 
dayroom where books for an hour of rest 
will be eagerly used. Just outside the camps 
are USO houses for men on leave, each of 
which contains a reading room waiting with 
empty shelves. Four hundred of these club 
houses are under construction and as many 
will soon be planned. 

Good books of many kinds are needed: 
fiction, of course, with the emphasis on ad- 
venture, well written, up-to-date novels, 
mystery stories, humor and historical novels; 
recent technical books, especially aviation 
and radio; current affairs, government; his- 
tory and biography, particularly in dramatic 
modern style; poems, plays, essays; and 
timely reference works. In short, exactly 
the books most of us like to own and read 
ourselves. Because of the difficulties in 
handling them, magazines are not desired. 

While the organization of this campaign 
is quite different from its predecessor in 
World War I, there are some points of simi- 
larity. C. T. Falls, the artist who back in 
1918 mounted a scaffold in front of the 
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New York Public Library to paint the book 
drive poster while New Yorkers pile thou- 
sands of books on the Library steps below, 
has just painted another poster, donating it 
as his contribution to the Victory Book Cam- 
paign of 1942. 

Another likeness between the book drive 
of 23 years ago and now is the wholehearted 
cooperation of librarians in every state in 
the Union. In each state a voluntary direc- 
tor, appointed by the State Librarian and the 
president of the State Library Association, 
will in turn appoint local directors through- 
out the state. Each of these directors will 
work with representatives of the Red Cross 
and USO, seeking the assistance of every 
newspaper, school, club, and organization in 
the community. Every home with a book- 
case is invited to share its books with the 
men in the armed forces of the United 
States. 

The Victory Book Campaign starts MON- 
DAY, JANUARY 12, 1942. A radio program 
on a coast-to-coast network is planned, prob- 
ably for Sunday evening, January 11. Watch 
for announcement and make the program as 
widely known as possible. 

Most of the publicity for the campaign 
will have to be done locally, all over the 
country, but Publicity Directors W.A.P. 
Bagley of the USO, and Marie D. Loizeaux 
of the Wilson Library Bulletin, are spread- 
ing news of the onan as widely as pos- 
sible through national magazines, newspaper 
syndicates, and radio programs. Every li- 
brary with a newspaper or magazine column, 
or a radio aoaieen FS asked to help in pass- 
ing along news of the campaign in every 
way possible. 


STATE DIRECTORS 


(If your state director is not among these listed 
below, get his name from your State Librarian or 
State Library Association president. The list was 
not complete when the Bulletin went to press.) 


ALABAMA: Fannie Schmitt, Librarian, Senior High 
School, Tuscaloosa 

ARIZONA: Mrs. Sydney Kartus, Public Library, 
Phoenix 

CALIFORNIA: Mabel Gillis, State Librarian, Sacra- 
mento 

Cotorapo: Robert Murray, Assistant Director, 
State W.P.A. Project, 

CONNECTICUT: Katharine H. Wead, Connecticut 
Public Library Commussion, Hartford 

DELAWARE: Harland A. Carpenter, Wilmington 
Institute Free Library, Wilmington 


(Continued on page 368) 











Book DrivE POSTER THEN AND Now 


Above left: C. T. Falls, artist of the 1918 
poster, right: at work on a scaffold in front 
of New York Public Library; left: Althea 
Warren, National Director of the current 
Book Drive, with the poster to go on collec- 
tion boxes; below: C. T. Falls, artist, present- 
ing his 1942 poster design to Dr. Harry A. 
Wann, of the USO, chairman of the commit- 
tee sponsoring the Victory Book Campaign. 





Joining the Junto 
A PROBLEM IN LIBRARY COOPERATION 
By Arthur T. Hamlin * 


N October 7, 1941, several thousand 

Philadelphians jammed the Academy of 
Music to hear speeches and register for 
courses in the Junto, Philadelphia’s Adult 
School. Within a few weeks all Philadelphia 
was talking about this new school and join- 
ing such classes as were not already filled to 
capacity. With publicity in Time, News- 
week, and the New York Times, the Junto 
was beginning to attract some national atten- 
tion. 

There is nothing extraordinary about the 
Junto except the enthusiasm which attended 
its way from the start. Its background is a 
simple, ordinary story. 

In the beginning there was the founding 
of the Adult Education Council of Philadel- 
phia last winter. A few enthusiastic believ- 
ers kept the spark alive, but six months later 
it was still discussion aims and aspirations 
when it appointed an Activities Committee, 
with general instructions to consider ways 
and means of advancing the cause of adult 
education in the city. 

Confronting this committee was the prob- 
lem of founding an adult school in the cen- 
tral metropolitan area. Here was tremendous 
competition from all the organized amuse- 
ments and attractions of existing businesses 
and institutions. Here were a score or more 
of semi-educational projects already under 
way, from the commercial schools to the 
Y.M.C.A., church, and labor programs. 
Philadelphia city is also Philadelphia county, 
and around the rim of this boundary there 
were nearly a dozen adult schools, some of 
them highly successful, and organized as 
“The Associated Suburban Adult Schools.” 
Thus, the setting in rough outline. 

The Junto founders decided at once that 
they would not compete with existing facili- 
ties; this did not rule out offering subjects 
already being treated by an organization for 
its own members. Nor did this rule out 
offering courses in fields which the commer- 


? Research Assistant, University of Pennsylvania Li- 
brary; Member of the Junto Board of Directors. 

* Approximately 6000 had joined at the time of writ- 
ing; an estimated 3000 have nm turned away. 


cial schools were already covering. This de- 
cision did limit the curricula to subjects not 
handled by the free evening high schools or 
any similar enterprises. 


To Stimulate Tired Minds’ 


The Junto could not be patterned after 
any of the suburban Philadelphia schools or 
that of Mapiewood, well-known through 
J. K. Torbert’s The Establishment of an 
Adult School (Macmillan, 1937). The prob- 
lem in Philadelphia was different. Members 
of the Activities Committee did draw heavily 
on the experience of these other schools in 
selecting courses, arranging business details, 
etc., but the complete scheme in these smaller 
cities would not fit a metropolitan area. As 
finally arranged, the Junto courses were to 
run in the usual series of ten weekly meet- 
ings, October to December, February to 
April. Charges for the courses were fixed on 
a base scale of twenty cents per hour—in 
other words, a two dollar charge for most 
courses. Like the typical adult school, the 
Junto has no credits, no prerequisites, no 
examinations, no required readings. It is out 
after the working population, and its en- 
deavor is to stimulate tired minds, not to 
add to the fatigue of a hard day’s work. 
Class participation, field trips, meeting 
people, non-academic lectures if lectures 
there must be, and instructors out to sell 
their topics. 

In other respects the Junto is very different 
from other adult schools. It has no school 
night and no school building. The commit- 
tee was determined to avoid any entangling 
alliances with existing institutions which 
might give the public erroneous impressions. 
Even such organizations as the Y.M.C.A., 
the School Board, and the universities were 
suspect. Then too, the type of class the 
Junto planners had in mind would require 
the spreading of courses in various build- 
ings. A course on instruments of the orches- 
tra should be given in the Academy of 
Music, a course on books, or writing for the 
magazines ought to be given in a library. 
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This desire to spread out over the center city 
area absolutely ruled out any hope of having 
one school night, which is so successful in 
smaller cities and towns. And Philadelphia 
is simply too large for any one thing to pre- 
émpt any one night. 

Early in the planning stages the Junto re- 
ceived a great boost from the Museum 
Council of Philadelphia. It was with the 
support of this group that the plans for the 
Opening semester expanded in scope. This 
Museum Council is composed of a group of 
museum officials who were organized and 
active. A member of the Activities Commit- 
tee addressed the Council on the proposed 
school. He sensed the opportunity and 
stressed the possibilities of cooperation with 
the museums. Their staffs should sponsor 
courses and arrange for halls, and the Junto 
would do the rest. In this way the museums 
would attract hundreds and thousands of 
new visitors through the Junto. As a co- 
operative venture it would be of mutual 
benefit to the museums and the proposed 
school. 

This plea met with enthusiastic response 
and practically all the city institutions pro- 
posed courses. Nearly half of those finally 
offered are located in museums, from “Ani- 
mals at the Zoo” (at the Zoo) and “Bird 
Study” (at the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences) to “Archeology and Digging” and 
“The Art of Seeing Art” at the University 
Museum and the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art respectively. The potential effectiveness 
of the Junto was enormously increased by 
this support. 

The success of the undertaking was finally 
assured when several prominent and wealthy 
men became actively interested and the rais- 
ing of money ceased to be a problem. 

This financial support settled the night- 
mare of the expense of advertising - the 
school. The Junto had to put its message 
across to a large city, and the expense of 
reaching such an audience would be con- 
siderable, no matter what the method used. 
Word of mouth, posters, friendly newspapers 
were inadequate. 

The publicity was carefully planned by 
professionals, several of whom volunteered 
their services. Finally an agent was hired 
to oversee this work during the _ 
months. E was not spared, and 350,- 


000 impressive, eight page tabloid-size pap- 
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ers were printed and distributed over the 
city. A Franklin exhibit in a vacant down- 
town store attracted thousands, and every 
soul who set forth in the central shopping 
district read the words “Junto” on a huge 
banner across the street. Radio, newspaper, 
poster and other devices were used exten- 
sively. This initial publicity was vital to a 
strong, healthy beginning. 

The Junto is organized as a non-profit 
corporation with the usual offices of presi- 
dent, vice-president, etc. In addition there 
is a business manager, who is on salary and 
handles contracts with instructors, getting 
halls, receiving tuition payments, and prac- 
tically all the office work. The Junto dreads 
endowment, collecting property and impedi- 
menta. It should remain in a fluid state, 
ready to slip quietly out of existence if its 
need passes. The founding committee was 
emphatic in its desire not to set up another 
city institution. Here was something to in- 
crease the effectiveness of existing institu- 
tions. There were enough of them in Phila- 
delphia already. 


An Opportunity Lost 


Of the members of the Museum Council 
cooperating in the establishment of courses, 
the librarian of the Free Library is an out- 
standing exception. It was no lack of ap- 
proval or interest on his part,? and the Junto 
was very anxious for library participation. 
The library certainly had a much closer, tan- 
gible tie with adult education than any one 
of the museums. These specialized in sub- 





* Franklin H. Price, the librarian, was an active mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee of the Adult Education 
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ject fields, whereas the library embraced all 
learning. The library was the logical loca- 
tion for courses on books, writing, and other 
literary and historical subjects; the library 
was also the institution to capitalize on the 
new interests of these adult students. It 
had an opportunity to circulate hundreds of 
books at the close of classes. It had un- 
aralleled opportunities for distributing lists 
or special courses, arranging displays of 
reading on subjects, and circulating books at 
the classrooms. Friends made in this man- 
ner would stay friends. Here was a great 
opportunity. 

Another reason for enlisting the library 
was its branch system. At the outset of the 
planning it was agreed to center activities in 
the central city area at first. Members of the 
committee hoped later to extend the Junto 
by locating some courses, or sections, in other 
areas of the city and thus reaching a wider 
audience. Its effectiveness would be increased 
by having neighborhood locations. 

In spite of all this mutual attraction for 
each other, the Junto and Free Library have 
made no contact. It is the old story of ter- 
ribly inadequate budget, an overworked staff, 
and a barrier in the form of a Carnegie pro- 
vision against charges being levied for ac- 
tivities held within the library walls. 

The Junto is now asking its instructors to 
prepare lists of a few recommended read- 
ings: at least single copies of these books 
will be available at the library. This is at 
best a very weak step. More good would be 
done with one leseat load of books on 
subjects related to the lecture, brought to the 
hall and circulated without restriction at the 
door, than a thousand bare lists could do. 
People don’t want lists, they want books. 

The failure to make a link with the Free 
Library was capitalized on by another insti- 
tution. 


An Opportunity Seized 


Like many other subscription libraries the 
Mercantile Library in Philadelphia has fallen 
upon lean years. The removal of the middle 
classes to the suburbs has led to such a de- 
cline in membership that it seriously ques- 
tioned its need to the community. But with 
nearly a quarter of a million books it could 
not close up and liquidate; it had many rare 
and important volumes, and was of increas- 
ing importance to scholars. 

The Junto needed an office and classrooms 
as badly as the Mercantile needed an increase 
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in usefulness. The upshot of the matter was 
that Harold West (librarian of the Mercan- 
tile and also a director of the Junto), with 
a fine disregard for the formalities, found 
room for the Junto and for many of its 
classes in his library without seriously ham- 
pering the regular work. 

It is impossible to say at this time what 
the result will be. We know that hundreds 
of people who had never heard of this li- 
brary now use it weekly. The plant is being 
put to use. It may attract some of these 
students to join. It may feel that it can 
perform a library function not adequately 
handled by the public library. The mercan- 
tile libraries preceded the public libraries. Is 
there then any reason why the former should 
not, now and then, offer a little competition 
when the chance presents itself? The main 
worry of the Mercantile Library is now 
solved; it is rendering public service com- 
mensurate with its cost. Its course is altered, 
but it has received fresh impetus. 


No situation could be more favorable to 
library-adult school cooperation and united 
effort than that at Philadelphia. John Fred- 
erick Lewis, Jr., the active head of the Junto, 
is also a leading trustee of the Free Library 
and president of the Mercantile Library. He 
is, as well, probably the leading philan- 
thropist in the city, and a vigorous man with 
the sympathies and outlook of the educator 
and the social service worker. Two members 
of the Junto Board of Directors are librar- 
ians who see that all the officers are aware 
of the possibilities of library cooperation. 

Leslie E. Brown has recently pointed out 
how the library can supplement the work of 
the adult school in a paper presented at the 
Boston Conference in June.* The same tech- 
niques can and will be used in Philadelphia. 
Brief reading lists with annotations, a few 
books featured by the instructors with copies 
available at class, some use of posters to ad- 
vertise library collections and current peri- 
odicals in special fields of particular courses, 
and a librarian to come to class as often as 
possible with a load of books to circulate to 
all comers. Such a program need not be 
ambitious. It only takes one good reason to 
put it across. In Philadelphia it will be 
done, though when and how and through 
what library remains to be seen. 

3 Brown, Leslie E. ‘“The Marr of the Libra Pat 


the Adult Community School’ tidged,. In: 
Bull. 35:P-82-84. (Sept. 1941). | 











OF course, the week was already named, 

nevertheless, February 10-14 became 
“Occupations Week” in the Batavia High 
School Library. The guidance director made 
the suggestion to the librarian and immedi- 
ately we worked out plans for our new ven- 
ture. We felt that both students and teach- 
ers should be given a special opportunity to 
learn what occupational and guidance mate- 
rial awaited them in the library. Surely giv- 
ing them this opportunity was worth a trial. 


Pre paration 


The choosing of a week was carefully con- 
sidered. The second week of February was 
chosen because the first semester was over, 
the pressure of the second had not begun, 
and it was in the middle of a report period. 
The guidance director spoke at two senior 
class meetings urging the members to con- 
sider immediately their after graduation 
plans. The available occupational and guid- 
ance material both in the library and the 
guidance room was reviewed and its use ex- 
plained briefly. At the second meeting for 
further stimulus the seniors received mimeo- 
graphed sheets such as “How to apply for 
employment,” ““What kind of job would you 
like,” and “Occupations: your job for the 
future.” They were also given advance 
notice of the display. On Wednesday pre- 
ceding the display the assembly speaker rep- 
resented the Junior Placement Bureau of the 
New York State Unemployment Service, 
Buffalo, N.Y. On Monday when the display 
opened, the guidance director spoke in sev- 
eral study halls, explained the display, and 
urged that students visit the library and take 
time to search for what they wanted. 


The south end of the library was reserved 
for the display. A different counselor was 
scheduled in the library for a definite period 
all week. Two periods were handled by 
senior guidance students. The guidance di- 
rector and the librarian were in attendance 
after school each day. Library regulations 
covered the number who might come at one 
time from study halls, method of coming, 
and approximate length of time required. 


* Librarian, Batavia, N.Y., High School. 


Occupations Week 


By Agnes Beck Brooks * 






Cooperation of homeroom teachers in en- 
couraging students to visit the library was 
requested. Parents were invited. This in- 
formation was mimeographed and a copy 
given to each teacher who posted it on the 
preceding Friday. 

Since the library is unevenly divided we 
used the smaller end (25 chairs) for the dis- 
play. Regular library work proceeded in the 
opposite side (40 chairs) throughout the 
week. Reference work was unhindered and 
only leisure reading was limited for lack of 
space during these days. Counselors or stu- 
dents on duty assisted only when there was a 
need or desire shown. Freedom and time to 
look around seemed to please the visitors. 


Dis play 


Most of the material was arranged on 
four joining tables and a single one. There 
was room to show pamphlets, notebooks, 
occupational briefs, guidance monographs, 
magazines, and a few books. One notebook 
contained correspondence pertaining to 
schools, jobs, and future work; another 
showed clippings about necessary types of 
people for different jobs. This notebook 
material was contributed by students. In 
the senior guidance classes the members are 
encouraged to write for pertinent and use- 
ful information. At the end of the year 
this accumulation is put in notebooks for 
the use of others. There were mimeo- 
graphed -— of Batavia industries. A few 
samples of students’ guidance work ap- 
peared. The book rack and bulletin board 
carried out the theme of occupations. Pic- 
tures mounted on manila paper showing 
sixty different occupations were hung above 
the window shelf. Special emphasis was 
placed on material relative to the present 
preparedness program. Latest information 
was shown on the army, navy, marines, 
plastics, and related industries. A paper 
frame inclosed the four shelves of guidance 
books thereby calling attention to their reg- 
ular location in the library. Signs reminded 
visitors that additional material could be 
found in the guidance room. There in- 
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quirers would find the large collection of 
school and college catalogs. 


Res po nse 


The contributive spirit of helpfulness in 
students and teachers was outstanding. Since 
this action was voluntary, it was a pleasant 
feature. The Library Club found, cut, and 
mounted the occupational pictures, a collec- 
tion they plan to enlarge. They also helped 
with the book rack and bulletin board, and 
worked extra periods when needed. Stu- 
dents who visited the display were quiet 
of their own accord so that those working 
at the other side of the room were undis- 
turbed. One student contributed to the 
display the very latest information, with 
correspondence attached, from six aviation 
schools. Several students were very disap- 
pointed when they learned that they could 
not take out material they had found so 
satisfactory and interesting. One boy was 
especially pleased when he found just what 
he wanted about a veterinary. 

The teachers also had their part. Some 
brought in classes. Homeroom teachers re- 
minded pupils to visit the library during 
the activity period. Two junior high teach- 
ers gave assignments which necessitated 
Magazines were 
A teacher in another school of 


using display material. 
donated. 











the city arranged for fifteen representa- 
tives from their junior high classes to visit 
the library. As teachers looked at the dis- 
play some suggested books in their own 
departments, i.e., What Engineers Do by 
Binger. They kindly went to the shelves 
for such books and placed them with the 
others on the table. During the week the 
mail provided two new monographs (Ar 
Conditioning and Hospital Attendant) and 
the current issues of Vocational Trends and 
Your Future. All these factors made some- 
thing new and different in the display every 
day for a few who came more than once. 

The principal and a large percentage of 
teachers patronized the display. The Super- 
intendent of Schools and three public librar- 
ians were also welcomed. Figures showed 
Monday—80, Tuesday—152, Wednesday— 
145, Thursday, 180, Friday—154, a total 
of 711, and an average of 141 a day. Many 
expressed appreciation, and several admitted 
their surprise at the amount of material. 
Attendance was not checked in the guidance 
room, but an increase in visits there was 
noticeable throughout Occupations Week 
and following days. 

So often regardless of time and effort a 
display gets only a cursory glance from ob- 
servers. Our high point of satisfaction came 
from the fact that students actually looked 
(Continued on page 367) 








Business Machines in the Public Library 
By Dorothy Waugh * 


IX business machines have come to the 

Montclair Library—five that are dupli- 
cates of machines already used elsewhere, 
one newly-conceived and built expressly for 
the Library experiment. 

The new model, which is hand built, has 
been tested and found satisfactory, so a dup- 
licate of it, for use at a branch library, has 
been ordered—this time a factory-built prod- 
uct. 

This is the status at the moment of the 
International Business Machines experiment 
at the Montclair Library, undertaken to dis- 
cover whether the routine work connected 
with the issue and return of library books, 
and the keeping of records of these proc- 
esses, can be done by machine economically. 
That it can be accomplished with particular 
accuracy and speed, by the use of business 
machines, is acknowledged. 

It was the Cost Study which thirty-seven 
cooperating libraries carried on last year that 
re-emphasized the wastefulness of having 
highly-trained librarians spending hours fin- 
gering files of cards, forced to put so much 
time into routine work that borrowers could 
not always be properly helped. 

In consequence of this re-emphasis, Mar- 
gery Quigley, librarian of the Montclair 
Library, and her Board of Trustees, gave 
renewed discussion to ways of reducing rou- 
tine work. Two members of the Board— 
William Eldet Marcus and Philip B. Taylor 
—then went to the president of the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corporation, 
Thomas J. Watson, only to find that he and 
his firm were already working on the idea 
of developing machines to carry on the rou- 
tine library processes—not only with a mini- 
mum of hand work but so as to obtain, 
without appreciable extra effort, many valu- 
able statistics regarding readers and their 
interests. 


Following a number of discussions, the 
Montclair Library was chosen for the experi- 
ment as to the practicability of the process 
which the International Business Machines 
engineers had tentatively worked out— 
which they revised further after consulta- 





* In charge of publicity, Montclair, N.J., Public Li- 
brary. 


tion with Montclair librarians, and observ- 
ance of Montclair routine. 

Two factors made Montclair seem a 
favorable place for the experiment: the 
library’s receptive attitude and its nearness 
to New York, the latter simplifying trips 
for International Business Machines execu- 
tives and engineers during the experimental 


period. 


Preparations for the Experiment 


Re-registering of borrowers and additional 
classification of books have been two of the 
early . in getting ready for the experi- 
ment. The new classification of books was 
almost “ag hard work, though the mental 
re-weighing of book values and the addi- 
tional adjudging of books to divide them 
into further categories developed a more 
minutely discriminating appraisal which is 
certainly valuable. 

For instance, in addition to the former 
subject classification of books, each title is 
now indicated under some one of the fol- 
lowing heads: 


JUVENILE: picture and primary; easy; elemen- 
tary; intermediate. 

ADULT NON-FICTION: aesthetics, belles-lettres, 
or stylists; popular appeal or current interest; 
scholarly or philosophical; textbooks, handbooks, 
guides, etc. 

ADULT FICTION: adventure; detective or mys- 
tery; fantasy; historical; humor; individual or 
group studies; romances; short stories; sociologi- 
cal studies; animal stories. 


This additional classifying of the library's 
104,000 books has now been completed, the 
new punched (perforated) cards have been 
prepared, and putting the new book cards 
in the book ets is well under way. 


As for the re-registering of borrowers, it 
has unexpectedly proved to be one of the 
most fruitful opportunities the library has 
recently had for discussing books and the 
library with the library’s users. The 7000 
school children were re-registered at school 
by the school and children’s librarians. The 
13,000 adult card holders are being regis- 
tered gradually at a special desk near the 
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entrance both at the Main Library and at 
Bellevue Avenue Branch. 

Each borrower is asked name, home ad- 
dress, telephone number, occupation, busi- 
ness address, and is also checked as to sex, 
color, nationality of parents, marital status, 
year of birth, amount of schooling and spe- 
cialized training, and each is asked at the 
end of the interview, ‘““What kinds of books 
interest you most ?”’ 

This last question often develops into a 
long and revealing conversation which may 
result in an assignment for the Readers’ 
Advisor, or a tour of the library, or an 
amplifying of information about the li- 
brary’s services. It has been the first con- 
centrated opportunity for interviewing all 
borrowers, asking their suggestions and dis- 
cussing things with them. It is thought one 
of the valuable early surprises which the 
institution of the new system has brought 
about. 


Punches Tell the Story 


The information about books and bor- 
rowers is all coded by punches on book 
cards and borrowers’ cards. These can later 
be sorted by punches or combinations ot 
punches to tabulate quickly and accurately 
either simple or complicated information 
about the borrowers or the collection. 


After the system is in actual use a per- 
forated transaction card will record each 
borrowing. By sorting these cards, data on 
who reads what and how much, will be 
available, for each transaction card will give 
a complete reproduction, in holes, of all 
information about the book and all informa- 
tion about the borrower. For instance, 
transaction cards can be sorted to show how 
many times during a year detective stories 
have been drawn by young women with less 
than high school education; how many 
negroes over forty in each section of town 
have taken out new cards during the year; 
what proportion of the books borrowed by 
young men in the trades are technical; and 
so forth. Wise judgment regarding what 
figures can be useful, and how, will be more 
of a problem than the actual obtaining of 
information. 

While preparation for the installation of 
the Business Machines is now well along, 
the actual use of the machines in charging 
and discharging of books will probably not 
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begin until the first of the year. Not until 
after that will data be available; not until 
then will visitors find much of interest to 
see; after the system is well under way some 
arrangement for giving out statistics will be 
made, and then visitors will be very wel- 
come. 


OCCUPATION WEEK 


(Continued from page 365) 

at the material. Apparently only those who 
were interested came, and they sat down, 
read, took notes, and generally seemed to 
= a profitable time. In short, we felt 
ully repaid. Next year we plan to do some- 
thing similar and enlist the interest of de- 
partment heads. 


Partial List of Display Material 


Careers 
Institute for Research. Chicago 
Commonwealth Vocational—Guidance Mono- 
graphs 
Series A, B, C 
Commonwealth Book Company. Chicago 
Guidance Leaflets 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Occupational Information Monographs 
State Dept. of Education. Albany 
(Not for distribution outside the state) 
Occupational Monographs 
Science Research Associates. Chicago 
Occupational Outlines on America’s Major Occu- 
pations 
Science Research Associates. Chicago 
Occupational Reprints and Abstracts 
Science Research Associates. Chicago 
Public Affairs Pamphlets 


Public Affairs Committee. New York 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Aids in Choosing a Career 
R.B.I. Rochester 
Careers in the Mineral Industries. Thomas T. 
Reed 


1939 American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. New York 
Guidance. George E. Hutcherson. 1938 
University of State of New York Press 
How to Choose a Profitable Occupation. Sumner 


Harwood. 1939 
Cambridge Analytical Services. Cambridge, 
Mass. 


How to Hunt a Job. C. R. Rasmussen. 1938 
Extra-Curricular Pub. Company. Keokuk, Iowa 

Your Place in Life. John B. McDonnell, ed. 1938 
The Trailblazers. Champaign, III. 


MAGAZINES 
Vocational Trends 
Vocational Guide 
Your Future 
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SAFEGUARDING OUR READING 


(Continued from page 356) 

Propaganda, whether for political, economic, 
social, or religious groups is an ever present prob- 
lem in the public library. It has been said that 
every piece of writing is propaganda in that it 
attempts to convert people to the writer's point of 
view. While there is probably some truth in this 
statement, propaganda in its generally accepted 
meaning conveys the idea of partial truth and 
coercion of thought. 

What is the point of view of the public library 
regarding propaganda and what are its responsi- 
bilities in the matter? First, the American public 
library is a democratic institution and as such is 
a defender of the democratic principle of living. 
Secondly, the American public library, as such, 
takes no sides in the issues of the day. Our per- 
sonal convictions are left outside our work. 
Thirdly, the American public library believes in 
the dissemination of knowledge to all, irrespective 
of class, race, or position. 

These guiding principles give a rather clear pic- 
ture of what the library feels its responsibilities 
to be. We feel it important to have on our 
shelves materials representing all sides of the vari- 
ous issues of the day. We do not feel it our 
responsibility to obtain and circulate material of a 
grossly unfair, unjust, or dishonest nature. And 
it is unfortunately true that we do not get honest 
portrayals of beliefs from some quarters, particu- 
larly the extremes of right and left. And there 
are also those whose philosophy and acts of living 
do not include truth. The dictator nations are 
exhibits of this. They thrive, or rather their lead- 
ers thrive, on subtle half truths and absolute lies. 
In the fields of religion, politics, and social ethics 
the extremists are the ones who give us much 
trouble. And when we come to a great crisis, as 
we have today, the trouble they give increases 
many fold. For, when there are stresses in living 
we are inclined to believe that which we would 
at other times recognize as untrue. Our extrem- 
ists know this and use the public to advantage in 
an effort to gain their ends. Even our own gov- 
ernment uses methods in times of unrest that 
would not be tolerated under normal conditions. 

If the library is to be of any great aid in assist- 
ing the public to the way of truth, which is the 
way of safety as well, we have a responsibility and 
duty to perform. I think that our greatest role in 
thus safeguarding our public is to take more active 
steps to indicate and make available information 
about the people and organizations behind certain 
books, magazines, and pamphlets that flood our 
doors. I think the library is in an unexcelled posi- 
tion to carry out this responsibility. If libraries 
would do this, they would accomplish much toward 
safeguarding the public. For if we know the point 
of view of the people who say a thing, we are 
better prepared to interpret this statement in its 
true light. We can safeguard ourselves in our 
reading by knowing who says it and why. 
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WE WANT BOOKS 


(Continued from page 358) 

District oF CoLuMBIA: ‘Mrs. Philip Sidney 
Smith, 3249 Newark Street, N.W., Washington 

INDIANA: Ethel Cleland, Business Branch, Public 
Library, Indianapolis 

Iowa: Mildred Pike, Librarian, Public Library, 
Sioux City 

KENTUCKY: Harold F. Brigham, Librarian, Public 
Library, Louisville 

LOUISIANA: Essie Mae Culver, Executive Secre- 
tary, State Library Commission, Baton Rouge 

MAINE: Merle R. Griffeth, 643 Eastland Hotel, 
Portland 

MASSACHUSETTS: Catharine M. Yerxa, 
ment of Education, State House, Boston 

MINNESOTA: Ruth Rosholt, Chief, Catalog De- 
partment, Public Library, Minneapolis 

MississipPt: Pearl J. Sneed, Secretary, State Li- 
brary Commission, Jackson 

MissourRI: Ruth O'Malley, Executive Secretary, 
Missouri Library Commission, Jefferson City 

MONTANA: Miss Margaret Fulmer, Librarian, 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, 
Montana 

NEBRASKA: Anna V. Jennings, 1625 South 23rd 
Street, Lincoln 

New HAMPSHIRE: Mrs Marjorie G. Emery, Presi 
dent, N.H. Library Association, Boscawen 

New Jersey: Leo R. Etzkorn, Public Library, 
Paterson 

New Mexico: Mrs. Irene S. Peck, Director, State 
Library Extension Service, Santa Fe 

New York: Frank L. Tolman, Director, Division 
of Adult Education, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany 

NorTH CAROLINA: Guy R. Lyle, Librarian, Wo- 
man’s College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 

NortH Dakota: Mrs. Ella Mae Hargrave, City 
Library, Carrington 

Ou1o: Paul A. T. Noon, State Librarian, Colum- 
bus 

OKLAHOMA: Mrs. J. R. Dale, Oklahoma Library 
Commission, Oklahoma City 

PENNSYLVANIA: Horace M. Byrnes, Extension Li- 
brarian, State Library, Harrisburg 

RHODE ISLAND: Grace M. Sherwood, State Librar- 
ian, Providence 

SOUTH CAROLINA: W. H. Ward, Director, Exten- 
sion Division, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia 

SouTH Dakota: Mercedes B. MacKay, Secretary, 
South Dakota Library Commission, Pierre 

TENNESSEE: Gilbert E. Govan, Librarian, Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 


Depart- 


VERMONT: Dorothy Randolph, Secretary, Free 
Public Library Commission, State Building, 
Montpelier 

VirGINIA: Mary Louise Dinwiddie, Box 1067, 


University Station, Charlottesville 
WASHINGTON: Helen Johns, Circulation Division, 
University of Washington, Seattle 
West VirGciniaA: Charles E. Butler, Librarian, 
Kanawha County Public Library, Charleston 
Wyominc: Mrs Gladys F. Riley, State Librarian 
and Historian, Cheyenne 
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Guy R. Lyle, Editor 





, HARTFORD STRESSES USE OF RADIO: SUGGESTS 
CENTRAL-SCRIPT WRITING PROJECT 


By Meredith Bloss + 


HE Hartford Public Library has been pro- 

ducing two radio programs a week since 
September 1940 and had a third on the air for 
more than half of last year. A question and 
answer program, The Library Has the Answer, 
illustrates ready-reference work and is heard Sat- 
urday mornings over a 500-watt station. Two 
staff members usually participate. The second 
program, I Want a Book, is essentially a book 
review series, although its content has varied con- 
siderably. Reviews of current books, suggestions 
for reading on specified topics, and descriptions 
of the library services, all presented in dialogue, 
have for the time given away to interviews with 
Connecticut authors. The series is broadcast 
Wednesday evenings at 8:15 over a 500-watt sta- 
tion. During Book Week the three youthful 
winners of a My Book essay contest 
sponsored by the library’s Boys’ and Girls’ Room 
were interviewed on the program. Their families 
attended the broadcast and their schoolmates 
listened, or so we are told. 

The children’s story program, The Story Lady, 
was broadcast for 28 weeks last season, on Satur- 
day mornings over a 50,000-watt station. The 
program was produced with the aid of the Junior 
League radio committee, three members of which 
alternated as ‘“The Story Lady.”’ 

What about results? Is library broadcasting 
worth what it costs? I believe there are at least 
two answers. First, much depends upon what 
results are desired, and second, the cost can be 
reduced through cooperation among _ libraries. 
About the results, if radio were a tangible me- 
dium, library service a definite article of commerce, 
and the radio audience of known quality and 
quantity at any given quarter-hour, the broadcast- 
ing librarian might with justice demand that 13 
or 26 weeks or five years of radio ought to pro- 
duce concrete results. 


Favorite 


* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness of 
this increasingly important phase of library activity. Li- 
brarians are invited to send articles, copies of publicity 
material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, book- 
lists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘“The Crow's 
Nest,’’ Guy R. Lyle, Librarian, Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, N.C. 

In charge of Public Relations at the Hartford 
(Conn.) Public Library.] 


Without question radio works. It does sell 
goods by creating desire, influencing opinion, or 
just by plain, insidious, obnoxious, but effective 
suggestion. (Spasm cigarettes are better because 
they are better because they are better.) Perhaps 
library programs, too, ought to be purely influ- 
ential and suggestive. Perhaps the educational 
function of the library can not be prosecuted on 
the air, but radio must be used simply to awake, 
entice and stimulate citizens to library resources. 
It seems more likely, however, that techniques 
for education by radio will be developed, and in 
that development the library may well have a 
part. There are results of library broadcasting 
which can be perceived if not measured, and 
which lie outside the factor of increased circula- 
tion. There can be achieved, for example, a gen- 
eral feeling of awareness that the library is alert, 
reaching out, striving. This suggests to the com- 
munity that the library is more than a repository 
for books. More practically, broadcasting provides 
the library with an excellent opportunity to use 
the services of influential citizens as participants 
in the programs. As long as speaking on the 
tadio provides the attraction that it does, this 
participation can result in benefit to the library 
and enjoyment to the participants, for reasons that 
should be obvious. 

Radio can of course be used very successfully 
as a medium for the management of opinion on 
a particular issue, such as an increased budget or 
a new building. 

Another answer to the question, “Is library 
broadcasting worth the cost?” is that the cost 
could be materially reduced through inter-library 
cooperation. In that connection I should like to 
support Frances Henne’s suggestion’ that library 
programs be produced on a national or regional 
basis and that a central headquarters be estab- 
lished. 

The chief cost in the production of library 
tadio programs is the preparation of script. A 
script is as good for many libraries as it is for 
one. A central script-writing office could un- 
doubtedly produce material that would be gen- 
erally useful. As a matter of fact, it is now 
being done. by at least one publishing firm. A 
regional or state-wide radio project could easily 
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be established with several libraries bearing the 
cost of a series which would reach the patrons 
of all the libraries with similar benefit. . 

Such a project would make it possible for li- 
brary programs to be produced professionally and 
thereby to compete more successfully with other 
educational programs, such as those produced by 
the national networks and other large organiza- 
tions. 


Clever Report 


The Library Division of the Works 
Progress Administration in North Caro- 
lina, headed by shrewd, vivacious Julius 
Amis, has just published a report which 
combines two adjuncts of civilization, 
both revivals of ancient media, to tell a 
significant story of library service in 
this state. They are the silk screen 
process and pictorial statistics. In Miss 
Amis’ report they are adapted with a 
sufficient ingenuity and imagination to 
tell the story of four years of active 
W.P.A. work in seven cleverly ar- 
ranged charts. 

The first three charts present the 
picture of W.P.A. library service as a 
whole: sponsors’ contributions; num- 
ber of employees, supervisors, and units 
of work; and bookstock, borrowers, and 
circulation. The four remaining charts 
show the operation of the W.P.A. in 
four specific units of library service: 
book-mending, service through public 
libraries, school libraries, and book- 
mobiles. The story is not complete but 
from these charts the average citizen 
can get a much truer picture of what 
W.P.A. is contributing to library ser- 
vice than from the usual dreary defense 
of non-fiction increase, written in the 
passive voice. They can because pic- 
torial charts, using bold plain lettering 
and picture symbols, drive home par- 
ticulars and details in a total situation 
and make them stick. 

The only fault we can find with this 
report is one that a reader of Modley’s 
simple but exacting rules could tell at a 
glance. The symbols themselves should 
be used where bars and figures are used. e 
Symbols should be self-explanatory; only 
the value of symbols requires explana- 
tion and this is usually relegated to the bottom of 
the chart. Captions and data in the report are 
mimeographed. The heavy black print and the 
graph symbols are silk screened, a process about 
which we know nothing now but hope and expect 
to know a great deal more after we read Velonis’s 
primer." The use of heavy diagonal lines on a 


? Velonis, Aatean, Technical problems of the artist ; 
technique of the silk screen process, New York City, 
W. P. A. Arts Program, Gratis. 
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WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 





blue background strikes a new and modern note 
in cover designs. 


WHAT GOES ON 
Tulsa 


Tulsa’s important public library oil collection 
is described in a four-page leaflet which should 
make all good Tulsans swell with ‘pride. We 
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Black diagonal stripes against a blue fee background 
make an effective and striking cover for t 

report. Above, one of seven charts in the report which tell 
the story of W.P.A. library service in North Carolina. The 
black print and the symbols are silk screened. The 
captions and data are mimeographed. 


e W.P.A. librar 


have no information about the leaflet but pre- 
sumably it was published and distributed by the 
Chamber of Commerce who speak of the collec- 
tion as one of the many factors which make Tulsa 
the outstanding oil city in the world. The Tulsa 
librarians amiably agree that the collection is 
probably the largest in the world. They call their 
leaflet A Gold Mine of Information. . . The cover 
page extends an invitation to readers, gives hours 
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of service, and offers telephone service for those 
who cannot visit the library in person. The inside 
cover pages include valuable reference informa- 
tion on the scope of the collection and list a few 
of the important oil magazines received. The back 
page carries the Chamber of Commerce puff for 
Tulsa city which includes high praise for the pub- 
lic library’s special oil collection. 


New Mexico Military Institute 

Captain Paxton Price, Assistant Librarian of 
the New Mexico Military Institute, recently sent 
us a few issues of his monthly book news bulletin 
for cadets. It has several features which dis- 
tinguish it from other mimeograph book news bul- 
letins. The cover page has a printed masthead, 
entitled Lhirary Leaves. The new books are listed 
with brief annotations. The annotations are writ- 
ten by student reviewers. And finally, the pages 
are generously sprinkled with cartoon illustrations 
pertinent to the content of the books listed. 


Sedalia (Mo.) 

Sedalia’s Public Library turns up in the head- 
lines of the Sedalia Missouri Democrat with a 
half-page spread commemorating forty years of 
service and Carnegie’s gift of $50,000 for the 
building in which the library is at present housed. 
The article is historical. It is illustrated with an 
exterior view of the building and a picture of 
two children looking at a picture book in the 
children’s reading room. There is no doubt that 
it interested a good many civic-minded Sedalians 
but it seemed to us to miss a good opportunity 
to emphasize the vital part a modern public li- 
brary can play in community life. 


Charlotte (N. C.) 


When we speak of modern public library serv- 
ice we are thinking of something more than book 
service across the loan desk. Mr. Hoyt Galvin, 
director, Charlotte Public Library, furnishes a 
specific illustration in his recently published 
1941-42 Directory of Clubs and Organizations in 
Charlotte, N. C. This directory was prepared by 
the library from information in its files and pub- 
lished by the merchants and firms who have ads 
in the directory. It appears in a blue-covered 
booklet of forty-seven pages—about the size of 
a small city telephone directory and not unlike it 
in exterior appearance. The inside pages are 
dressed up in large easy-to-read type. Information 
for each club or organization includes the name, 
representative (e.g. president or secretary), ad- 
dress and telephone number of representative, 
time and place of meetings. The clubs are 
grouped according to their kind (e.g. book clubs, 
business associations, etc.) and are listed alpha- 
betically under their class. The table of contents 
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lists the types of clubs included and assists the 
reader in locating the club he is interested in. 
It is intended that the directory shall be an an- 
nual publication. 


Beloit (Kansas) 


A fat bundle of specimens—really prodiguous 
—has been in the mail bag for some time. We 
have been half afraid to open what looked like 
a heavy job of reviewing. But when we finally 
screwed up courage to do it, we found that it 
was another package from our old friend Vera 
Pearson, librarian, Port Library, Beloit, Kansas. 
Her career is librarianship, printing, and people. 
If she did not send us such indisputable evidence 
of her energy, we wouldn't believe it possible. 
As a printer she takes on anything—from a four- 
page weekly classified booklist to bookmarks— 
gives the smallest item the same fine attention 
she gives the largest. Her latest is a brief, four- 
page teachers’ leaflet which shows that she writes 
with the same skill and freshness that character- 
izes her printing work. Sample: 

Career Monographs: over one hundred careers treated. 


Checkable in generous amount, but subject to scrupu- 
lous care, as being more than ordinarily expensive. 


Florida 


Feeling the necessity for a regular channel of 
communication between the library and the faculty 
and administration, the University of Florida Li- 
brary staff has recently started a regular mime- 
ograph bulletin of notices and announcements. 
The News Letter, according to E. Carl Pratt, Act- 
ing Head of Circulation, will contain information 
on such matters as staff changes, library routines 
and regulations, library hours for holidays and 
special occasions, and will call attention to ex- 
hibits and displays, special services offered, etc. 
The cost is estimated at $1.17 an issue and no 
postage is needed since deliveries are made by 
campus messenger service. Most college and uni- 
versity libraries use the cover sheets of their classi- 
fied booklist for a similar purpose (See Library 
Quarterly X1:85-95, Jan. 1941). If they do not 
issue a booklist, they should not overlook Mr. 
Pratt's suggestion of a brief news letter, which 
on the Florida campus, has already won favorable 
comment from many of the faculty. 


A long-lost wanderer has just turned up after 
thirty years, only 100 miles from home. A book 
from the Erie, N.Y., Public Library, long con- 
sidered lost and replaced by another copy, finally 
was found in a lot turned over to the Buffalo 
Public Library by a resident of that city. 

On receiving the book back in Erie, the library 
staff found that the last time it had been lent 
was in 1911. The title of the book was: What 
the Public Wants! 
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[Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of the 
writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. Wilson 
Company.]} 


Work to Do 


N times like these, such as try men’s souls, it 

it is difficult to concentrate on one’s own work, 
difficult to make it seem valuable enough to jus- 
tify one’s attention. Now that the expected 
worst has happened and our country is at war, 
it is inevitable, in the nature of things, that our 
energies will tend to converge more and more 
towards the single task of bringing that war to 
a victorious conclusion. Yet it is important for 
all those associated with education and with the 
arts and sciences to keep in mind that their work 
represents the civilization that must be defended; 
that so long as they perform their daily tasks with 
the dignity and the devotion that they require; 
so long as they uphold, in spirit and in deed, the 
noble tradition of the humanities to whose service 
they are committed, their labors will justify them- 
selves, their citizenship will prove as useful as 
any man’s. It is better to keep cool, keep calm, 
attend to one’s job than to rush off in all direc- 
tions (however patriotic) in a burst of unguided 
enthusiasm. 


The Yellow Peril 


Although, like every other American, I was 
appalled by the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, 
I must say that all the wild and loose talk about 
“slant-eyed devils’ and “monkeys” and “yellow 
peril’” impresses me as stupid or worse. I com- 
mend to your attention the following letter, signed 
“Anthropologist,” that appeared in the corre- 
spondence columns of the New York Times. 


“Last night a radio commentator referred to 
‘the rising tide of color’ and to ‘the civilized 
world, that is, the Western world.’ 

“Now we are at war. Let us be very clear on 
what we are fighting for. We are not at war 
with the yellow race but with the Japanese spe- 
cifically. The great majority of the yellow race, 
the Chinese people, are today our allies. 

“We are fighting for a way of life, for democ- 
racy. We shall not stop until fascism, on what- 
ever continent it may be, has perished from the 
earth. Let us have no red herrings about yellow 
peril distract us from our steadfast purpose.” 


How to Win the War 


In a democracy every bank clerk and book- 
keeper, every butcher and baker and candlestick 


THE ROVING EYE 


By S.].K. 


maker is a military expert, ready at the drop of 
a hat to confide to our army and navy boards of 
strategy his secret formula for winning the war. 
Such laymen’s suggestions are engrossing Ameri- 
cana, and I plan to report them in these columns 
as I come across them. Here are the first I have 
seen: 

1. A reader of PM proposes that Americans 
greet each other henceforth by saying, “Hello 
Hawaii,” instead of merely “Hello” or “How do 
you do.” This will continually remind them that 
the Japanese assault on Pearl Harbor must be 
avenged. 

2. A gentleman writes to the New York 
World-Telegram: “I had a great shock when I 
read that society leaders were going to wear the 
same black dresses every day for the duration of 
the war. It sounded very dull and unsanitary to 
me and will certainly not help the dressmakers 
make enough taxes to help the United States win 
the war. It seems to me Mr. Pegler might write 
an appropriate editorial. Let him advise women 
that if they bathe, powder, perfume and dress as 
usual they will do more to help win the war than 
if they wear the same dress until it has to be 
thrown in the furnace.” 

Further items of this nature are invited. 


Looking Forward (Continued) 


Anent my differences with the editor of the 
British Library Review, who proposes, as the 
object of this war, the destruction of German cul- 
ture because of its militaristic nature, the English 
bibliographer Theodore A. Besterman sends me, 
with commentary, an interesting, if tragic, account 
of the damage done to London’s great libraries: 


“Let me try to bring home to American librar- 
ians what has happened. It is impossible to give 
an American parallel, for nowhere in the States 
is there the same concentration of libraries that 
we have (I beg your pardon, I should say had) 
in London; and no conceivable concatenation of 
events could lead to the simultaneous destruction 
of that great chain of libraries which stretches 
across the continent from New York and Wash- 
ington to San Marino [sic]. Perhaps the most 
vivid way I can convey what has happened is this: 
as a bibliographer and research worker I have 
used many libraries in London, and of all these 
libraries only two have survived intact—and even 
these two have suffered structural damage. I can- 
not give the names of all the destroyed libraries, 
because the censor would cut them out; but the 
following have been published (censor, please 
note): the University of London library has suf- 
fered severely, while of its college libraries those 
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of University, Birkbeck and City of London have 
been practically wiped out, while those of King’s 
and Goldsmiths’ have been battered little less 
badly. The Hampstead Central Reference Library 
(with its valuable historical collections) is now 
a hole in the ground, and the Guildhall, Minet, 
Royal Empire Society and Inner Temple libraries 
are in fragments. The National Central Library 
lost many thousand of books, though its essential 
bibliographical tools, including the Library of 
Congress cards, were saved by timely removal. 
The British Museum, after surviving several bomb- 
ings, had the law, archaeology and fine art sec- 
tions of the library largely destroyed, together 
with many bibliographical and philological peri- 
odicals and the newspaper library at Colindale. 
Is it surprising that these facts generate heat? 

“You say, ‘The Germans will lose this war, I 
firmly believe, but we shall all lose it with them 
if we insist on plucking their eyes out at the 
peace.’ I heartily agree, as a consistent opponent 
of the Versailles treaty, as an ardent lover of 
Germany until 1933, and as one who has many 
good friends in Germany. Yet I cannot help 
feeling that such abstractions do not advance mat- 
ters very much. Let us get down to cases, sticking 
to an aspect of the matter of interest to librarians 
—who are indeed deeply affected, with those they 
serve, perhaps more vitally than in other fields. 
For slums to be blitzed is a positive blessing; 
even the destruction of machinery and plant is, in 
the long run, a benefit, for it means that you 
eventually get bigger and better replacements. But 
there are no bigger and better books. Unique 
books cannot be replaced; rare books and sets of 
periodicals are very hard to come by and prohibi- 
tively expensive to reproduce mechanically. Now 
although I do not want Germany to be ruined or 
even severely penalized, at the same time I do 
want this war to result in giving her positive 
benefits. Yet in the world of learning she will 
have such benefits, and very important ones, if her 
scholars have the books of which we have been 
deprived. (I know that German libraries prob- 
ably have also suffered; but they will never lose 
more than a fraction of what has already gone 
here, partly because we do not bomb indiscrim- 
inately and partly because German libraries are, 
for historical reasons, very much decentralized.) 
Obviously we cannot after the war simply make 
a fresh start by wiping the slate clean. To do 
that would be to benefit the aggressor and the 
foul fighter. 


“This is the sort of problem we are up against. 
How is it to be solved? I do not know, but I do 
know that a concrete answer must be found if the 
peace is to be won after victory on the battlefield.” 

If I understand Mr. Besterman rightly, he is 
suggesting that at the conclusion of the war, when 
the Axis is defeated, the contents of Germany's 
libraries should be shipped to England to re- 
plenish the latter's burnt and gutted collections. 

With all respect to the moderate tone of Mr. 
Besterman’s letter, I submit that it represents a 
kind of thinking that leads not to an ultimate 
peaceful solution of our world problems, but to 
a disastrous series of greater and greater cata- 
clysms, to a faster and faster spinning of the 
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wheel of hate and revenge until the peoples of 
the world are utterly broken upon it. 

The best hope for a speedy ending of the war 
is by the internal collapse of Germany, by an 
uprising of the German people against their Nazi 
leaders. But the more they fear the consequences 
of defeat, the more they anticipate punishment at 
the hands of the Allies, the less likely will they 
be to give up the struggle. Should we not fight 
to the last gasp rather than permit the despoilment 
of the Library of Congress, the National Archives, 
the New York Public Library, the Widener Li- 
brary, the Metropolitan Museum, the National 
Gallery, etc., which would symbolize our reduc- 
tion to the status of a second-rate culture? (Naz- 
ism, of course, aims to do that very thing.) 

If we are really concerned, as we protest we 
are, about the cultural redemption of the German 
people, about restoring them to the embraces and 
benefactions of western Christian civilization, why 
do we propose to deprive them of the texts of 
that culture? Without them they are bound to 
sink more deeply into the Nazi (or worse) 
morass. 

Must we continue to think in terms of 2 world 
of opposed nations, of mutually exclusive cul- 
tures, of closed frontiers? Why does Mr. Bester- 
man unconsciously insist on picturing German and 
English scholars, in the post-war world, as en- 
gaged in febrile competition with each other. No 
good can come from this war unless that concept 
perishes; unless the boundaries and the hates dis- 
solve in a pact of friendship and mutual aid; 
unless through the doors of the great libraries in 
the great capitals stream the scholars of all na- 
tions, bringing their gift of intelligence and the 
wisdom of their people. 


Genius at Its Flood 


I see, according to the advertisements, that Edna 
Ferber’s new novel, Saratoga Trunk, which is 
“smooth as silk and rich as cream,” comes 
“wrapped in cellophane.” Say, what sort of com- 
modity is this? Commodity it is, of course, not 
to be confused with literature, despite all the 
“magnificents” in the quoted rave reviews. When 
it was being serialized in a popular magazine, one 
of the principal characters (Van Bart something ?) 
was described variously by Miss Ferber, on three 
successive pages, as having brown eyes, golden 
eyes, and blue eyes. 

The annual spate of adjectives is upon us in 
the Christmas issues of the book reviews. Three 
different novels from a single publishing house 
are presented to the innocent public with the 
following endorsements: (1) the top ranking 
novel of the year . . . one of the finest of con- 
temporary novels; (2) warm, glowing, alive and 
eager; (3) who can read it without that lift of 
the heart that comes with a contact with great- 
ness! 

Echo answers, “Whew!” 








Junior Members Round Table: Age Ten 


By Irene Fetty * 


Organization, 1931-1933 


N the program for the 1931 American Li- 

brary Association Conference at New Haven 
appeared, for the first time, the name of a new 
group—the Junior Members Round Table. It 
was described as a discussion group for A.L.A. 
members under thirty years of age. The place 
on the program was due largely to the efforts of 
Maria Leavitt who was, at that time, chairman 
of the A.L.A. Membership Committee, and to 
the encouragement of Joseph L. Wheeler, a mem- 
ber of the Council. It had become evident that 
all too many younger librarians were not joining 
the A.L.A. Following a discussion at the 1929 
Conference in Washington, D.C., Miss Leavitt 
presented the matter to the 1930 Midwinter meet- 
ing of the Council, and it was voted that she 
should arrange for a meeting of younger librarians 
at the New Haven Conference. 

A group of five young librarians, John R. Rus- 
sell, Beatrice Clark Warner, Mildred Clapp, Edith 
Rees, and Robert A. Miller met with Miss Leavitt 
in April 1931 at Town Hall, New York City, to 
make plans for the approaching conference. 

On June 23, in New Haven, 129 young li- 
brarians were becoming acquainted at a shore 
luncheon. On the evening of the following day 
200 keen-minded juniors engaged in vigorous dis- 
cussion of the A.L.A. placement bureau and of 
the best training for university librarians. Mr. 
Russell acted as chairman of the meeting and 
Miss Warner as secretary. 

So definite was the interest in this opportunity 
to become acquainted with their colleagues and 
to discuss professional problems with them that 
the group voted to hold a discussion and a social 
meeting at the next conference. In order to pre- 
serve the spontaneity of this first meeting, it was 
decided that the group would have no speakers 
from outside the organization nor even any pre- 
pared speeches or papers by members of the or- 
ganization. To make plans for these meetings, 
Ralph A. Ulveling was elected chairman and 
Lucile M. Morsch, secretary. Two projects were 
immediately undertaken. Mr. Miller was ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to study and 
to undertake if feasible the A.L.A. Editorial 
Board's suggestion that the Junior Members 
Round Table prepare a supplement to Cannons’ 
Bibliography of Library Economy. Miss Clapp 
was appointed chairman of a committee to study 
the effectiveness of library school training. 





_ * Southwestern Branch, The Public Library, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Chairman of JMRT 1939-40. 





Dear Junior Members: 


The National Defense Book Campaign 
is getting under way (see page —). The 
books distributed should be of a highly 
useful caliber in meeting the wide range 
of technical, professional, and general rec- 
reational reading interests of the men in 
the services. This entails tremendous tasks 
of selection and classification. These proj- 
ects are professional responsibilities requir- 
ing for their satisfactory completion a 
superior quality of professional attention. 

It is with the utmost confidence in our 
ability to render valuable assistance in this 
phase of the national defense effort that I 
urge Junior Members to volunteer their 
services to regional, state, and local cam- 
paign directors. In some instances it may 
be possible to make this a chapter project; 
in others, participation on an individual 
basis may be more feasible, but in either 
case, your prompt co-operation is solicited. 


Harry R. STRITMAN, Chairman 











At the 1932 New Orleans Conference, the 
Round Table voted favorably on Mr. Miller's 
recommendation that the group should under- 
take the preparation of the supplement to Can- 
nons’ Bibliography. The discussion at this meet- 
ing centered on suggestions made by J. Periam 
Danton, then of the A.L.A. headquarters staff, 
of subjects to be investigated by the Round Table. 

By the winter of 1932 the effects of the de- 
pression on the employment of librarians (the 
Midwinter meeting heard the report that there 
were 1177 library school graduates unemployed) 
were being severely felt, particularly by the 
younger group represented in the membership of 
JMRT. The Board of Education for Librarianship 
and the Committee on Salaries recognized that 
this was a group which could represent the view- 
point of the younger librarians. Accordingly, they 
invited its chairman, Mr. Miller, to meet with 
them at Midwinter. Among the recommendations 
made by Mr. Miller for decreasing the unemploy- 
ment among librarians were: stringent limitation 
of enrollment in library schools; additional finan- 
cial support, with the subsequent enlargement of 
the A.L.A. Personnel Division; and the develop- 
ment of the provision of leaves of absence for 
study and professional improvement. Later JMRT 
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wrote to the library schools urging them to de- 
crease their enrollments.” 

The 1933 business meeting was held in Chicago 
on October 18, with Mr. Miller presiding. By 
this time the supplement to Cannons’ Bibliography 
entitled Library Literature, 1921-1932, and index- 
ing 35,000 articles and books, had been com- 
pleted under the editorship of Lucile M. Morsch, 
with the assistance of forty other Juniors. This 
indispensable bibliography was published by 
A.L.A. in 1934, and established the ability of 
Juniors to produce excellent work through co- 
operative effort. 

Findings and recommendations resulting from 
the survey of the effectiveness of library school 
training were reported.” A copy of this report 
was sent to the A.L.A. Board of Education for 
Librarianship, to the Association of American Li- 
brary Schools, and to the dean of each of the 
fifteen cooperating schools whose recent gradu- 
ates had answered the questionnaire. 

The between-conference work of the group had 
increased to such an extent that it now became 
necessary to discuss methods of financing. Mem- 
bers, being fearful that a system of financing 
would mean a trend toward formalization, decided 
that the expenses of the group should be paid by 
voluntary contributions of twenty-five cents. 

A well-remembered action of this meeting was 
the raising of the age limit for membership, 
after a spirited presentation of the pros and cons, 
from thirty to thirty-five. 


Expansion, 1933-1939 


From the beginnings of the Round Table, there 
had been a wholesome difference of opinion con- 
cerning the purpose of the group and the type of 
work in which it should engage. To some, the 
opportunity afforded members to become ac- 
quainted with their colleagues in the library 
world was a sufficient purpose for the group. It 
was the opinion of others that the Round Table 
should have a continuing program of contribu- 
tion to the body of library knowledge, with bibli- 
ography a frequently mentioned means of making 
this contribution. These varying points of view 
are stated in articles by Nourse, Carnovsky, Mc- 
Diarmed and Mohrhardt appearing in profes- 
sional journals. The situation was somewhat re- 
solved when the 1934 meeting at Montreal, with 
Foster E. Mohrhardt presiding, received and 
adopted the report of the Activities Committee, 
as presented by its chairman, Louis M. Nourse. 
It will be observed that this “Purpose and Pro- 
gram,” while providing a touchstone for the or- 
ganization, did not restrict the course of its future 
development: 


4 Junior Members Round Table. To Directors of Li- 
brary Schools. Library Journal 58:314. April 1, 1933. 

* Junior Members Round T: Committee on Study 
of tary School Traini 


able. 
Libcary ‘School ‘Training Xo Seen By Recent Grateste 
ibrary taining mn By Recent Graduates. 
Library Journal 58:585-589. July 1933. 
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“PURPOSE: 

To foster professional expression and to pro- 
mote greater responsibility and common under- 
ce mg among younger members of the pro- 
ession. 


PROGRAM: 

To hold special meetings for the discussion of 
library topics of parti interest to younger 
librarians. 

To give younger members an opportunity to 
gain experience and to participate more generally 
in conference and other professional activities. 

To promote studies that will contribute to the 
advancement of librarianship. 

To encourage membership in A.L.A. 

To plan various social activities. 

To cooperate with A.L.A. in promoting and 
fulfilling its aims and purposes.” 


The group also voted to cooperate with the 
A.L.A. Committee on Library Terminology in the 
preparation of a dictionary. 

During his chairmanship of the Round Table, 
Mr. Nourse pointed out that a junior group in a 
state organization could serve the same purpose 
as the national group was serving in A.L.A. At 
the Chicago meeting of 1933, the organization of 
two state groups, California, April 1933, and New 
York, June 1933, was reported. At the Denver 
Conference of 1935 representatives of Junior 
groups in California, Indiana, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Missouri, Texas, Oklahoma, and 
the Southeastern and Southwestern Library Asso- 
ciations reported on the activities of their groups. 

Projects adopted at this meeting were “The 
Effect of the Depression on Libraries,” to be di- 
rected by Paul Howard, and a concordance to 
Harrison’s Virginia edition of The Complete 
Works of Edgar Allan Poe, under the chairman- 
ship of Jesse H. Shera. 

In 1934 Mr. Mohrhardt had pointed out a 
tendency to appoint Junior Members to A.L.A. 
committees and to invite them to participate in 
conference programs. An invitation to a Junior, 
Aubry Lee Hill, to speak at a General Session 
of the Denver Conference resulted in the formu- 
lation of a representative viewpoint. Speaking 
for the Younger Generation* was based on the 
opinions of numerous young librarians. 

In 1935 the first scheduled meeting for Juniors 
attending the Midwinter meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held. A discussion of A.L.A. as an 
organization was prefaced by Charles E. Butler, 
who outlined its history and the work of the 
headquarters staff, and was led by Ralph R. 
Shaw, who proposed a vertical classification of 
its membership and a consolidation of all na- 
tional library associations.‘ 

In February 1936 JMRT began to sponsor a 
section in the Wilson Bulletin devoted to articles 

2 i i ° 
Pas a Bulletin "09:32 S03. 1 een — 


*Shaw, Ralph R. American Libr: Association—To- 
- Ae Tomorrow. A.L.A. Bulletin 29:483-488. August 
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by Juniors and to the reports of their state and 
national activities. In March 1936 the Boo&list 
Forum, a union list of the book lists prepared 
in numerous libraries, and made available for 
purchase through The H. W. Wilson Co., was 
first published. Statistics kept during the first 
two and one-third years of this project which was 
sponsored by the Baltimore Junior Members 
show a distribution of 48,900 copies of the lists. 
Although the Forum still appears at intervals in 
the Bulletin the distribution is now handled by 
the issuing library. 

The 1936 business meeting was held at the 
Richmond Conference with Paul Howard, chair- 
man, presiding. Winners in the Library Informa- 
tion Leaflet contest, which had been accepted as 
a project at the previous Midwinter meeting, were 
announced as Norma Olin Ireland, Marie D. 
Loizeaux, and Kenneth Tisdel. Cash prizes were 
contributed by The H. W. Wilson Co., which 
published the three attractive leaflets resulting 
from the contest: SOS in the Library; So This 
is the Catalog; and Time Savers—The Periodical 
Indexes. A Creative Work Committee, of which 
Richard D. Hart was later appointed chairman, 
was established. Its purpose was to encourage 
younger librarians, especially those engaged in 
routine work, to attempt creative writing. Ruth 
Manlove was chosen chairman of the Round Table 
for the ensuing year. 


In 1935 Louis M. Nourse and other leaders in 
JMRT had urged the formation of local staff 
associations as an appropriate field of activity 
for Junior Members.’ At the 1936 Richmond 
Conference this idea was given embodiment, not 
within the organization of the Junior Members 
Round Table, but through the official organiza- 
tion of a separate group, to be known as the 
Staff Organizations Round Table. Helen T. Zieg- 
ler, an unusually active Junior, was chosen first 
chairman, and other early leaders of the move- 
ment came largely from the ranks of the Juniors. 

The Richmond Conference had established the 
position of coordinator with the duties of collect- 
ing information on the activities of the local 
Junior groups and of editing the Junior section 
in the Wilson Bulletin. Mrs. Ireland was the 
first person appointed to this position. To facili- 
tate this work, the country was divided into six 
districts with a secretary appointed for each dis- 
trict. During this period the state groups were 
particularly active. A survey® by C. P. Baber, 
published in March 1936, reported fifteen state 
groups then organized; a year later Mrs. Ireland * 
reported twenty-nine state groups, seventeen of 
which were carrying on library projects. 





®* Nourse, Louis M. _ Staff Associations—A Job for 
Junior Members. A.L.A. Bulletin 28:873-875, December 
1934. 

® Baber, Carroll P. quale: Members’ Sections in Li 
4 Associations. Wilson Bulletin 10:463-468. March 
1936, 

‘Ireland, Norma O. Juniors at Work in 29 States. 
A.L.A. Bulletin 31:156-168. March 1937. 
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At the 1936 Midwinter Conference, Ralph 
Esterquest discussed Library Instruction by Movies, 
in connection with the showing of the film, Found 
in a Book, prepared by the University of Illinois 
Library School. A talk, Reading with a Purpose, 
by Helen Focke resulted in the appointment of a 
committee to encourage informal study among 
Junior Members. The problem of financing the 
organization was again discussed, and it was voted 
to ask each state group to contribute $3.00 a year 
to the support of the national Round Table. 

In the spring of 1937, A.L.A. President Mal- 
colm G. Wyer appointed Miss Manlove chairman 
of a Junior Subcommittee of the A.L.A. Publicity 
Committee. This Subcommittee was responsible 
for “Dividends,” a monthly page in the A.L.A. 
Bulletin, from April 1937 to July 1938, which 
described instances in which libraries had paid 
“dividends” to their patrons. Three members of 
the Subcommittee, Ruth Manlove, Hazel K. Levins 
and Janet Zimmerman also revised A.L.A. Pub- 
licity Leads #7, Visual Materials; Aids in Pub- 
licity and Display, published by A.L.A. in 1939. 

Two chief features of the New York meeting 
in 1937 were the talk by Mr. Dalguti of the 
British Library of Information and the tea on 
the terrace garden of the British Empire Building 
at Radio City. 

At the Kansas City meeting in 1938, with 
Gerald McDonald, chairman, presiding, it was 
reported that there were then thirty-one state 
Junior groups. The collection of material on the 
effect of the depression on libraries was reported 
completed, and the director of this work discussed 
one aspect of the findings in the Library Journal 
the following year.” The completion of one con- 
test for the production of posters for library dis- 
play was announced, and plans for a second con- 
test made. The winning posters in these two con- 
tests were reproduced in quantity by The H. W. 
Wilson Co. Approximately 3500 were sold. An 
essay contest concluded during the year was titled 
Libraries Look Abead,’ and was designed to en- 
courage thought about libraries of the future. The 
group had also cooperated in the discussion of 
the A.L.A. Code of Ethics and in acquainting 
younger librarians with the A.L.A. Retirement 
Plan. 

Papers and discussion on The Library as a So- 
cial Force at the Kansas City meeting showed an 
intelligent understanding and keen interest in the 
responsibility of the library for community de- 
velopment. 

The theme, New Frontiers in Library Service, 
for the 1939 meeting which was held in San 
Francisco under the chairmanship of Mrs. Ireland 
dealt with: unsolved problems and _ possibilities 
of development in library school training; cata- 
loging; reference and readers advisory work; boys’ 
and girls’ work; and administration. The group 


8 Howard, Paul. Library Personnel in the Depression. 
Library Journal 64:219-222. March 15, 1939. 

® Blissett, Edith. Northon Public Library in 
A.L.A. Bulletin 32:441-444. July 1938. 
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voted to endorse the principles set forth in the 
report of the Third Activities Committee of 
A.L.A., and, in order to assure the younger li- 
brarians of some representation in the government 
of the Association, to petition its Council for 
sectionhood. 

A Duplicate Exchange Committee was estab- 
lished to work out a plan for the exchange of 
duplicate periodicals by libraries, and a Local 
Indexes Committee to make a union list of the 
indexes of all types made in the libraries of the 
United States and Canada. The Professional Lit- 
erature Committee, Walter H. Kaiser, chairman, 
reported a study of practices of the medical, legal, 
engineering, and ministerial professions in making 
their literature available to members, and a dis- 
cussion of this problem in its relation to libra- 
rians.° The Committee for the Encouragement 
of Informal Study, Irene Fetty, chairman, reported 
the publication of an Inventory for Junior Li- 
brarians," an analysis chart to help the individual 
librarian consider himself in relation to his posi- 
tion and his profession. Reprints of the Inven- 
tory, numbering 1087, were distributed. The Com- 
mittee also sponsored a study, Miss Al*lanta: 
Junior Librarian,” made by Geraldine LeMay and 
Isabel Ehrlich. This was based on the use of the 
Inventory. 

In an effort to acquaint young librarians with 
the organization which welcomes their participa- 
tion, the Round Table distributed a leaflet, 
]MRT—W hat It is and What It Does, to 574 
library school graduates of the class of 1939. 


1939-1941 


During the following year Irene Fetty, chair- 
man, stressed the importance of the JMRT’s 
giving consideration to its place under ghe pro- 
posed A.L.A. reorganization and the consequent 
need for renewed scrutiny of its own internal 
organization. The JMRT-A.L.A. Relations Com- 
mittee, Annadele Riley, chairman, obtained ex- 
pressions of opinion on the Round Table organ- 
ization from state Junior groups, and on the basis 
of these, the Committee formulated recommenda- 
tions to be considered in writing a constitution 
for JMRT. Later, at the Cincinnati meeting, it 
was voted that a committee be appointed to sub- 
mit a constitution for vote of the group at the 
Boston meeting in 1941. 

At the Cincinnati meeting the Staff Orientation 
Committee outlined suggestions concerning the 
orientation of the new library assistant.” It was 


Re-Evaluation, 


” Kaiser, Walter H. Lending Collections of Profes- 


sional Literature. A.L.A. Bulletin 43:691-692, 713. 
October 1939. 
1 Junior Members Round Table. Committee for the 


Encouragement of Informal Study. Inventory for Junior 


librarians. Wilson Bulletin 13:26-28. September 1938. 
12 LeMay, Geraldine and Ehrlich, Isabel. Miss At- 
lanta: Junior Librarian. Wilson Bulletin 13:126-128. 
October 1938. 
%3 Junior Members Round Table. Staff Orientation 
Committee. Staff Orientation. A.L.A. Bulletin 34:P121- 
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voted that the Professional Literature Committee 
and the Local Indexes Committee should continue 
their work. A request for $75 to finance the work 
of the Local Indexes Committee, made to the 
A.L.A. Executive Board, was granted by it in 
October 1940. This was in line with the recom- 
mendation of the Third Activities Committee that 
while round tables could receive no allotments 
from A.L.A. dues, special grants could be made 
for their projects. A new project undertaken by 
the group was a study to determine why many 
young librarians do not belong to the American 
Library Association. 

At the 1940 Midwinter meeting the Juniors 
discussed “Books in a Democracy,” placing em- 
phasis on the responsibility which librarians have 
to make books on indispensable tool in building 
soundly for democracy. They also petitioned the 
Council to add two additional names to the Asso- 
ciation’s 1941 ballot of candidates for the Council. 
Although the petition was unsuccessful, the at- 
tempt to secure for the low-salaried members 
more adequate representation was recognized as a 
contribution in the movement toward a more 
democratic control of the Association. 

During its tenth year JMRT, under the chair- 
manship of John M. Connor, also concerned itself 
with writing a constitution, collecting materials 
for the Local Indexes project, and considering the 
advisability of establishing a national Junior pub- 
lication. 

At the 1941 Boston conference the basis for a 
stronger, more closely knit organization was laid 
by the adoption of a constitution. This constitu- 
tion states the purposes of the Junior Members 
Round Table as follows: ‘‘(a) to help the indi- 
vidual member to orient himself in his profession 
and in its organizations: national, state and local; 
and (b) to promote a greater feeling of respon- 
sibility for the development of library service and 
librarianship.” 

To present a full picture of Junior activities 
this partial enumeration of action taken, studies 
and projects completed, and subjects discussed by 
the national organization should be supplemented 
by an account of the activities of the state and 
city groups which were fostered and encouraged 
by the national group. Examples of these activi- 
ties are: a dozen state directories of librarians, a 
three-day library institute in South Carolina, the 
Indian reservation library in New York, the Union 
List of Special Collections in New Jersey, Balti- 
more’s index to volumes 1-5 of the Cazalogers’ 
and Classifiers’ Yearbook, Cincinnati's occupa- 
tional survey of library users, and Missouri's sur- 
vey of unemployed librarians. But even a com- 
plete recital of the activities of the national, 
state and city groups would be without point 
unless it be recognized that these activities are 
the younger assistants’ expression of an increased 
interest in their profession and a desire to par- 
ticipate more fully in the organized efforts of 
that profession. 
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HOUSANDS of cancelled German postage 

stamps are being sent by the Brooklyn Public 

Library to London to help repair human damage 
done by German bombs. 

A month ago, it was revealed by Dr. Milton 
James Ferguson, Chief Librarian, he sent out the 
following appeal to the library staff of 500-odd 
employees: 

“Friends of Queens Hospital in London have 
asked us to save cancelled postage stamps for 
them. Last year this hospital, situated in one of 
the poorest districts of London, took care of 
100,000 ‘out’ patients. Its largest revenue comes 
from the sale of cancelled stamps from which 
dyes are abstracted. They are sent over from this 
country in potato bags—a million stamps in a 
bag. Friends of the hospital in the United States 
support two beds and can take care of more if 
sufficient quantities of used stamps are sent in. 
May I ask your help in this cause?” 

The librarians responded wholeheartedly. They 
not only saved stamps themselves, but put out 
boxes in the thirty-five branch libraries soliciting 
the public’s help. Stamps began to pour in by 
the thousands. The bulk of them were United 
States stamps; but stamps from most of the coun- 
tries of Europe were sprinkled in. Recently there 
has been a large increase in the number of Ger- 
man stamps, Dr. Ferguson said, indicating that 
relatives and friends of people in the Reich have 
responded generously to the appeal for aid to 
the British hospital, where soldiers and residents 
of London wounded in air raids are treated. 


Co & & 


The Katharine L. Sharp scholarship, which car- 
ries a stipend of $300 and exemption from tuition, 
will be awarded by the faculty of the University 
of Illinois Library School in March, 1942. The 
award is made for the second year of study in 
Library Science. Application should be filed with 
the Director of the School, Dr. Carl M. White, 
Urbana, Illinois, before March 1. Application 
blanks may be secured upon request. 


o & & 


THE MONTH 


_.. at random 


Carl H. Milam, executive secretary of the 
American Library Association, has endorsed the 
School and College Civilian Morale Service of 
the U. S. Office of Education, taking issue with 
educators who opposed the Office of Education 
program when it was originally outlined. The 
plan involves the cooperation of schools, colleges, 
and libraries in building civilian morale. 

This recognition of the role of libraries and 
schools in the national defense program is a 
natural part of any intelligent plan for developing 
morale through understanding rather than emo- 
tion,” Mr. Milam said, pointing out that there 
can be no more democratic method of creating 
strong civilian morale than this effort to encour- 
age full and free discussion in our educational 
institutions. Reading and exchange of ideas are 
twin weapons which are placed with confidence 
in the hands of local leaders. Now is the time 
for our strong traditions of intellectual freedom 
to prove themselves. 


Opponents of the plan argue that there are two 
sides regarding the emergency and schools hesitate 
to take sides. Mr. Milam believes “there are more 
than two sides. All arguments are not pro and 
con and without leadership the most careful study 
may result in confusion. If educational leaders 
hesitate to guide, there are many other less trust- 
worthy leaders who will take their place. Are we 
to devote our lives to intellectual leadership and 
retire when a crisis comes ? 


The original idea of the School and College 
Civilian Morale Service was embodied in a letter 
from President Roosevelt to Paul V. McNutt, 
administrator of the Federal Security Agency, in 
which the Office of Education is organized. The 
President pointed out that schools and colleges 
had a tradition of independence and freedom of 
action that would insure a sound basis for judg- 
ment. 


Public libraries come into the picture as centers 
of information and advisory service. In many lo- 
calities they are also sponsoring discussion groups. 
Their advantage is their informal approach, which 


‘attracts groups untouched by schools and colleges. 


Mr. Milam said: “From the beginning of the 
emergency, the American Library Association has 
promoted library service to help people under- 
stand the critical problems of these times. We 
are glad that these efforts are now officially recog- 
nized by the government as contributions to the 
kind of national unity for which a democracy 
strives.” 


oe & & 
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Mary Ellen Hanley, page of the Indianapolis, Indiana, Central Library, offers patron Fred Hite 
a glass of cider from the ig wer barrel provided by the Indiana Boys’ School at Plainfield, Ind., 


for the library's exhibit in o 


servance of Apple Week in October. 
had on display in the main loan room 25 bushels of 12 different varieties of Indiana apples. 


During the week, the library 
The 


exhibit was used as an excuse to exploit the library's cookbooks and pamphlets and to show the 


valuable Wright Marble collection of old cookbooks, including the first written by a woman. 


The 


show caused considerable comment, and was highly praised by orchardists in the vicinity. 


The American Legion Auxiliary is conducting 
am essay contest open to boys and girls of junior 
and senior high school age in the United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Panama and the District of Co- 
lumbia. The subject of the essay is to be “Char- 
acteristics of a Good American.” 

Fifty-two sets of the World Book Encyclopedia 
will be prizes through the cooperation of the 
publisher, in addition to a national prize of $100 
offered by the auxiliary. 


Colorful posters have been prepared announc- 
ing conditions of the contest and copies are avail- 
able, without charge, upon request, for posting 
on bulletin boards in libraries and school rooms. 
Address inquiries to the Reference Library, Quar- 
rie Corporation, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


eo & & 


The Montclair, N.J., Library has collected a 
portfolio of about twenty-five printed and mime- 
ographed items prepared for use during the past 
year and will be glad to loan this for examin- 
ation to any library wishing to pay transportation 
charges. The collection includes publicity items 
and regular printed forms. During 1941, the 
Montclair Library has had most of its regular 


printed forms re-designed by Miss Dorothy 
Waugh, whose designs for books and promo- 
tional and advertising matter are well known 
through her work for the National Park Service, 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., and so forth, including 
examples in Fifty Book shows. Compliments and 
inquiries prompt the Montclair Library to offer 
the items for examination to those who may be 
interested. 


oo & & 


Katharine M. Stokes of the Pennsylvania State 
College Library writes: 


“Mr. Howard L. Stebbins, Librarian, Social 
Law Library, Boston, very kindly pointed out to 
Miss Knoll and me that we had omitted from 
our article (November 1941) on the moving of 
The Pennsylvania State College Library the figure 
for the total number of volumes moved. Our 
book collection numbered about 180,000 aside 
from all unbound material. The unbound mate- 
rial is difficult to estimate, but it took approxi- 
mately 214 days to move it. 

“Mr. Stebbins suggests that the cost of moving 
each volume might be worked out, but since our 
total cost included the moving of the furniture 
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as well as the removal and setting up of con- 
siderable old stack, such a figure would neces- 
sarily be inaccurate.” 


eo & & 


The City Council of Schenectady, New York, 
approved a budget for 1942 that provided for 
an increase of $10,000 in the appropriation for 
the Public Library. This increase brings the total 
appropriation for the coming year to $63,000. 

The 1941 appropriation was $8000 greater than 
for the previous year. The new librarian at 
Schenectady is Bernice E. Hodges of Rochester, 
New York. She assumed her duties December 1. 

Comparative reports on appropriations for other 
libraries will be welcomed by the editors of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 


Co & & 
Local Indexes in Georgia Libraries. Georgia 
Junior Members Round Table. 1941. Mime- 
ographed 14p. 15c. Copies may be secured 


from Richard Harwell, Emory University Library, 
Emory, Georgia. 
CSC bb & 

Special Libraries Association, 31 E. 10th St., 
New York City, has for distribution gratis copies 
of “Photographs, War Headings Prepared for 
England” as compiled by Maurice Symonds, li- 
brarian of the Daily News. 


A resolution calling upon librarians to state 
their stand in support of all measures being taken 
to fight Hitlerism was passed at a meeting of the 
Metropolitan Library Council, Nov. 28, 1941, in 
New York Citys The subject of the meeting was 
the role of books in a fascist world. After hear- 
ing speakers on the burning of books in Hitler 
Germany, the banning of books in Georgia and 
the seizure of books and their owners and sellers 
in Oklahoma, the Metropolitan Library Council 
voted to send resolutions of protest to the respec- 
tive Governors of Georgia and Oklahoma. 


According to the letterhead on a communication 
recently received by Douglas C. McMurtrie from 
the national library of the Netherlands at the 
Hague, the name of the institution has been 
changed from Koninklijke Bibliotheek to Na- 
tionale Bibliotheek. The new librarian is Dr. L. 
Brummel. 


Se & & 


Every person connected with a bookstore is in- 
vited by the American Booksellers Association to 
cast his vote for the Booksellers’ ““Discovery”— 
the 1941 book which didn’t have the audience it 
deserved. This unsung book will be presented 
with the National Book Award for 1941. 
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The winning book will be announced and the 
Award presented at the Book & Author Luncheon 
on February 10th, at the Hotel Astor, New York. 
Votes should be sent in on bookstore letterheads, 
as evidence they are qualified, and mailed by 
January 14 to the American Booksellers Associa- 
tion, 35 East 20th Street, New York. 


Following are the nominations, made by the 
National Book Award Committee under the chair- 
manship of George A. Hecht: 

THE Last Tycoon, by F. Scott Fitzgerald 

THE HARP AND THE BLADE, by John Myers Myers 

THE LAND oF Spices, by Kate O'Brien 

Ho_D AUTUMN IN Your HANpb, by George Sessions 
Perry 

THat None SHoutp Die, by Frank G. Slaughter 


Co &S & 

Negro History Week will be observed Febru- 
ary 8-15. "This effort,” writes Carter G. Wood- 
son, Director of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, “is projected on the 
principle that there is in the past of one race a 
record just as commendable as that of the others. 
The Negro is as human as other members of the 
family of mankind. When encouraged he ad- 
vances, and when handicapped he falls behind. 
Yet in spite of obstacles the Negro, according to 
European and American scholars, has led the 
world in the development of music by stringed 
instruments, in the advancement in fine arts, in 
the domestication of animals, and in the discovery 
of iron, the most useful thing to man. 

“To such achievements we would direct public 
attention rather than to the domination and ex- 
ploitation of the weak by the strong. History 
must not become merely the register of the crimes 
and misfortunes of mankind. We must honor 
those who by inventive genius have lifted human- 
ity from drudgery unto ease and comfort, and 
who by serious thinking and wise leadership have 
elevated mankind from the depths of selfishness 
to the heights of altruism. To such history the 
Negroes of all time have made contributions. Let 
us give them credit for what they have achieved.”’ 

Adelaide C. Rowell, author of the recently pub- 
lished juvenile Touchdown (Dutton), was born 
in Cleveland, Ohio, and educated at the University 
of Tennessee. A member of the staff of the 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, Public Library since 1915, 
she resigned her position as head librarian recently 
in order to have a little more freedom to do the 
things she had often longed to do. However, she 
is still a librarian, for the Board of Directors 
bound her to the Chattanooga Public Library for 
all time with the title Associate Librarian. 

She has written a number of one act plays, 
among them The High Heart, Unto the Least of 
These and The Silly Ass, and a three act folk 
play about the mountain people of Tennessee, 
The Pizen Song. She lives in Fairyland on Look- 
out Mountain, Tennessee. 











For County Librarians 


By Maud 


HE following skit is one of the contributions 

sent in for the County Library Clinic held in 
Boston at the last A.L.A. convention. It is pre- 
sented here with apologies to its New Jersey au- 
thors for cuttings which were necessary to make 
it fit the space for the County Library page: 


TRY AND GET IT 


Act I. 
Scene 1. (Library with desk and books. Librarian 
busy. Small boy trying to get her attention, 


drops book on desk. Librarian turns) 


LIBRARIAN: Is there anything I can get for you? 

Boy: Have you a copy of Robinson Crusoe? 

SHE: Do you know the author? The county li- 
brary insists we shelve books by author but 
hasn't sent us a Catalog yet. 

Boy: No-o. 

SHE: Well, look in that Book-Week catalog. 

Boy: (Consulting book) Defoe is the author— 
spelled D-E-F-O-E. 


SHE: Well, see if it is on the shelves. 
Boy: No, it isn’t here. 
SHE: (Recites like a chant) If books are not 


available in the local book collections requests 
may be sent to headquarters in the courthouse 
next to the jail. I'll send there for the book. 
Where do you live ? 

Boy: Frenchtown 


Scene 2. (Busy County Library office. 
rings frequently) 


GirRL OPENING Mai: Here is a request from 
Frenchtown from a boy who wants Robinson 
Crusoe and says he asked for it a year ago. 

HEAD OF THE OFFICE: Does he say what lan- 
guage he wants it in? That book is published 
in many different languages. However . . . he 
may want a critical appraisal of the book. 
(Briskly) Call up the city reference library to 
get an estimate of the book . . . and ask if the 
college women of today would consider that 
Robinson Crusoe would make a good husband. 
And call up the Ministerial Association office 
to ask them if, since there is not a church on 
Crusoe’s island, they would be sympathetic with 
the wide circulation of this story. 

GirRL AT TELEPHONE: Frenchtown? You say 
that boy who wants Robinson Crusoe is in 
again ? 


Telephone 


* Librarian, Jackson County Library, 
igan. This department is sponsored b 
Regional Libraries Section of the A.L. 
Grill is chairman. 


Jackson, Mich- 
the County and 
., of which Miss 


E. Grill * 


HEAD: Just say we have his request in mind and 
will send the material by mail as soon as it is 
collected. 

ASSISTANT (entering office). I've found 350 dif- 
ferent editions of Robinson Crusoe listed. Does 
the little boy want his Robinson Crusoe illus- 
trated with pictures with or without a beard. 

HEAD: Refer that to the reference department. 
We'll follow their recommendations. 

ASSISTANT: All our copies are out. Shall we try 
the State Library ? 

HEAD: No, let's try all our county branches first. 
(While she is talking—her assistants call these 
places, and the answers are: “The book is out’’; 
“The person who had it has moved away with 
it’; “The book is lost;’’ “The book is at 
school ;” “The librarian is on a vacation and has 
the book with her;’’ etc, etc. 

HEAD: Well, try the State Library. 


Act II (Ten years later) 


LIBRARIAN (Now grey haired, speaking to a col- 
lege boy) 1 have a message for you. It is about 
your request for Robinson Crusoe. The local 
board has decided that we must have a clean 
shaven picture of Robinson Crusoe, and we are 
trying to find a copy so illustrated. The art 
division of the WPA library project is working 
on it and we will notify you promptly when we 
get it. 

ASSISTANT AT TELEPHONE. Local Board wants 
a modernized Robinson Crusoe? (Writes down 
directions, saying aloud as she writes): No 
beard, goes to island on airplane, man’s name 
must be Saturday-Off instead of Friday. 


Act III (Fifty years later) 


(Librarian with crutch and ear device talks to bent 
old man with beard) 


He: (Shouts) Has Robinson Crusoe come in? 

SHE: (Shouts also) The book car is here now 
(Looks out of window) and here is the book. 

COUNTY LIBRARIAN: (Enters with book in hand, 
starts to give over the book, old man stretches 
out hand, librarian sees loose page, puts book 
back under arm with an air of you can’t have 
it) 

Says: (As curtain goes down) I see that this 
book is not in good condition. It will be re- 
paired and sent you later. (Shouts after retreat- 
ing form of old man) Books not available in 
the local library, may be had from the county 
library headquarters in the court house next to 
the jail. 
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ublications. 
Wilson 


Reference Bureau 


S announced in the November issue, the 
‘Reference Bureau” is now ready to under- 
take search for answers to reference questions 
asked in libraries with limited resources, as well 
as act as clearing house for very difficult ques- 
tions. Already questions have begun to come in 
and, as these are classified and assigned, a policy 
of procedure is developing. Reports will be fur- 
nished as promptly as possible. A stamped self- 
addressed envelope must be enclosed with the 
query. If no time limit is set, report will not be 
made until a satisfactory answer is found. If a 
time limit is set, a report will be made by that 
time and search continued. There is, of course, 
no charge to libraries for this service. 


Basic Commodities 


Commopity YEAR Book 1941. Prepared and 
published by Commodity Research Bureau, Inc. 
(82 Beaver St.) N.Y., ¢.1941. 636p. $7.50 

Scope: Production, price, government control of 75 

basic commodities 

Arranged: Alphabetically by commodity, with index 


This is the third in the series of timely annual 
records of essential commodities. Following a 54- 
page discussion of war time control, prices and 
economic functions, the 75 commodities are pre- 
sented in alphabetic order, from alcohol through 
zinc. For each commodity there is included an 
introduction describing production, consumption, 
supply, and wholesale prices, for about a decade. 

The 75 commodities include among others, 
aluminum, brick, butter, cattle, cement, coal, 
coffee, cotton, electric power, gold, hogs, lumber, 
meats, milk, paper, pA re silk, sugar, tung oil, 
wheat, etc. In all, some 135 charts and 625 sta- 
tistical tables are employed to provide information 
about prices, supply, and government control for 
the various commodities. 

Special attention should be given by reference 
workers to the discussion of war time economy 
and especially to the controls exercised by the 
government during World War I. Material on 
priorities, price fixing, rationing, and conservation, 
likely to be heavily demanded in the next months, 
are well provided here. A miscellaneous section 
dealing with debt, money in circulation, index of 
commodity prices, bank debits, and freight car 
loadings, and a usable index contribute to high 
referability. An important reference tool for all 
libraries, large and small that serve patrons work- 
ing and reading in the social sciences. 


CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS * + 


edited by LOUIS SHORES 


The American Course of Study 


WHat Our ScHoorts ARE TEACHING, an 
analysis of the content of selected courses of 
study, with special reference to science, social 
studies, and industrial arts. By Herbert B. Bruner, 
and others. N.Y. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1941. 225p. apply 

Arranged: By broad subject divisions and topics 


The distinct contribution of the school encyclo- 
pedia to the art of encyclopedia making is sci- 
entific scope determination. No longer is the 
scholar’s opinion of what every educated man 
should know the sole criterion for determining 
an encyclopedia’s content. Rather, the actual 
needs of the user objectively studied provide a 
basis for allocating space and emphasis in the 
modern “circle of knowledge.” 

In line with this philosophy, the F. E. Compton 
Company through a grant to Teachers College, 
Columbia University, made possible the first de- 
tailed study of what young people want and need 
to know. Headed by Dr. Herbert B. Bruner, cur- 
riculum expert, and a score of consultant research 
and educational workers, some 85,000 courses of 
study in the Curriculum Laboratory were analyzed 
and some of the results are embodied in this vol- 
ume, which especially emphasizes three large cur- 
riculum divisions as well as the procedures fol- 
lowed. As a result, the mvdieale publisher is 
now in a ition, for the first time, to replace 
guessing about the relative importance of two 
subjects with a scientific basis for apportioning 
space and emphasis in the set. 


Both the encyclopedia publishers and Teachers 
College, Columbia University, are to be congratu- 
lated on this survey. From the reference stand- 
point, not only are the encyclopedia implications 
pertinent, but the findings embodied in this vol- 
ume comprise an educational reference tool of first 
importance. Especially recommended for school 
libraries and for libraries serving educational re- 
search. 


Book Knowledge 


THE BOOKMAN’S MANUAL; a guide to litera- 
ture. 5th ed. By Bessie Graham. N.Y. Bowker, 
1941. 829p. $5 

Scope: ‘‘Introduction to book knowledge’’ 

Arranged: By types and subjects 


I have often said to library school students the 
best introduction to books you should know is 
the Bookman's Manual. That is as true today as 
it was 21 years ago when the first edition ap- 
peared. And no one who has ever used such 
chapters as those on bibles, a booksellers’ library, 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, foreign literatures and 
biography can ever get out of the habit of refer. 
ing again and again to this volume. 
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All that is still true of the fifth edition. The 
additions, revisions, and amplified comments are a 
tribute to the author's ability not only to retain 
the old but to keep up with the new. 

The encyclopedia chapter is a skillful handling 
of debatable issues. In view of the fierce rivalries 
that exist among subscription publishers the re- 
strained and balanced annotations are certain to 
find favor. I should have preferred separation of 
such fine one-volume books as Columbia and Lin- 
coln from the heading “minor”, but I am glad to 
see that school sets are not called “juveniles.” 

Sociology, science, and the useful arts have once 
more been omitted, but the preface this time gives 
the reason. In spite of the short-lived quality of 
the books in these fields, it would be most helpful 
to booksellers and librarians if one with Miss 
Graham's qualifications could undertake chapters 
in these fields. 

It is probable that Miss Graham thinks of her 
volume primarily as a teaching tool for embryo 
librarians and booksellers. Actually it is much 
more. It is a basic reference book that must be 
included in all core collections, for school, public, 
and college libraries. 


Research Facilities 


SPECIAL LIBRARY RESOURCES: v. 1, U.S. and 
Canada. Ed. by Rose L. Vormelker. N.Y. Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, 1941. p. unnumbered. 
(planographed). apply. 

Scope: 765 research libraries 

Arranged: Alphabetically by state, city, library 

Only if one considers this a start can this vol- 
ume be considered as contributing to a record of 
research resources in the United States and Can- 
ada. And only if one remembers the increasing 
difficulty of obtaining anything like 100% coopera- 
tion from questionnaired libraries will omitted in- 
stitutions be able to forget the smart of omission. 
For the list is spotty in several states. 


Take Tennessee. Only two libraries are listed. 
One is the T.V.A. technical library of 10,000 vol- 
umes. The other is the Vanderbilt Medical Li- 
brary, one of the dozen or so special libraries 
cooperating in the Joint University Library project. 
To present the research facilities of Tennessee as 
limited to these two fine libraries is to misrepre- 
sent the Tennessee library picture. 

Similarly, the basis for including some public 
libraries and omitting others is puzzling. Not a 
single public library in Tennessee is included, al- 
though there are at least four with special collec- 
tions comparable to those listed for neighboring 
cities. 

On the positive side, it should be said that a 
good list of special libraries is included and the 
descriptions are intelligently organized. For each 
library, personnel and material summaries are fol- 
lowed by a compact library description and by 
details about inter-library loan and reproduction 
facilities. The personnel and subject indexes are 
excellent reference features that will be used again 
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and again by reference workers. Special Library 
Resources is essential in the reference collections 
that serve research workers in all fields. 


Valuable Books 


UNITED STATES CUMULATIVE Book AUCTION 
Recorps, vol. 1, 1940-41; (superseding the 7 
parts to the 1940-41 auction year); the definitive 
serial, cumulative record of all books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, periodicals and autographs selling in 
American auction rooms for $3.00 or more. N.Y. 
Want List, The Book Trade Weekly, (95 Broad 
St.), 1941. 415p. $7.50 

Scope: 85 auction sales during 1941/42 season 

Arranged: Alphabetically by author 

This first cumulation fits into a plan which calls 
for a 2-year cumulation in 1942 and a 5-year cum- 
ulation in 1945. Seven parts were issued during 
the preceding year and cumulated into the present 
bound volume which includes an author, title, or 
subject entry for every item that brought $3 or 
more. Under each author entry items are arranged, 
1) autographs, 2) single works, 3) collected writ- 
ings, 4) bibliographies, 5) association items, and 
6) collaborative works. 

For each entry, editor, collation, binding, edi- 
tion, imprint, defects, distinguishing marks, sale 
lot number, and price are included. Comparative 
prices are also given. 

There is much promise in this new publication 
for answers to questions about those old books 
your patrons discover in their attics from time to 
time. Ability to appraise old books is expected 
of a librarian and the United States Cumulative 
Book Auction Records should be a big help. 
Recommended for college and public libraries. 


Carnegie Philanthropy 


Forty YEARS OF CARNEGIE GIVING, a sum- 
mary of the benefactions of Andrew Carnegie and 
the work of the philanthropic trusts which he 
created. By Robert M. Lester. N.Y. Scribner, 
1941. 186p. (apply Carnegie Corporation) 

Arranged: 1, bio-bibliography; 2, the trusts; 3, other 

agencies ; 4, grants; 5, documents 

This is an educational reference tool of first 
importance. The Secretary of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration has succeeded in assembling and organ- 
izing the facts relating to the distribution of 
$333,299,460 of public gifts so accessibly that it 
is possible to locate pertinent information on any 
one of the many benefactions quickly. The sum- 
mary of gifts and bequests, the directories of 
trustees and commissioners, the recurring separate 
summaries, and the compact notes and descrip- 
tions are useful reference features. 

In the section on the Carnegie Trusts, an ex- 
cellent table indicating year of founding, citation 
to page description, distribution of funds by pur- 
pose and source, and present status of these 
funds, will do much to prevent the confusion 
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that is evident in the frequent, careless reference 
to one trust when another is meant. The last 
section contains in chronological order the docu- 
ments and instruments of gift. There is a good 
index, but most reference librarians will probably 
wish that it had been expanded to include every 
name as well as every subject affected by Mr. 
Carnegie’s benefactions. Every library should 
have a copy of this volume in its reference collec- 
tion. 


Audio-visual Reference Source 


Our SINGING COUNTRY; a second volume of 
American ballads and folk songs. Collected and 
compiled by John A. Lomax and Alan Lomax; 
Ruth Crawford Seeger, music editor. N.Y. Mac- 
millan, 1941. 416p. $5 

Scope: Religious, social, men at work, outlaws, hol- 

lers and blues, Negro gang songs, bibliography 

Arranged: Classified, with song and first line indexes 


Before reviewing this book let's consider what's 
behind it. Mr. MacLeish in his preface opens new 
possibilities for the reference librarian. Hereto- 
fore questions involving themes, melodies, or other 
aspects of musical questions more dependent on 
sound than on sight could be answered only un- 
satisfactorily by producing the score. Occasionally, 
a talented reference worker might hum the tune or 
invite the reader to a piano performance, but for 
the most part, such identification was not practic- 
able in line of duty. 


Through a grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
in 1939 a Sound Studio was established in the 
Library of Congress which could manufacture 
pressings of the recordings of the Archive, includ- 
ing folk songs, to be sold to schools, colleges and 
the public at cost. If this project is developed 
fully it will mean ultimately that reference depart- 
ments can and should include record players with 
individual ear phones that will prevent distraction 
of other patrons in the room. And if in addition 
the three national broadcasting chains can be in- 
ducec to perform a similar service for outstanding 
radio programs, audio-visual reference sources will 
be well on their way to realization. 

The present volume contains the scores and the 
words for over 200 more songs, with brief anno- 
tations or descriptive notes, followed by a bibli- 
ography, which supplements the list included in 
American Ballads and Folk Songs (1934), com- 
piled by Harold W. Thompson of Cornell Uni- 
versity. This, in turn, is followed by a title index 
and by a first line index. Remembering the over- 
whelming interest among “Fugitive” seekers for 
lines of songs, verse, etc. the two indexes will be 
worth recalling. 

This review cannot be complete without tribute 
to John A. Lomax, Curator of the Archive of 
American Folk Songs of the Library of Congress, 
his son Alan Lomax, assistant in charge, who have 
together dome so much to preserve for libraries 
these records, both audio and visual, and to Ruth 
Crawford Seeger, whose contribution as music edi- 
tor is considerable. And Mr. MacLeish has again 
shown his ability to anticipate library next steps 
by providing for the production and dissemination 
of an important class of non-print reference 
sources. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Our Singing Country is recommended for 
school, public and college libraries, as well as 


for music libraries. 


Who Said It? 


AMERICAN MOTTOES AND SLOGANS. By George 
Earlie Shankle. N.Y. Wilson, 1941. 183p. $1.75 

Scope: Nearly 300 

Arranged: Alphabetically by first significant 


Reference librarians will attest a need for such 
a book exists. Again and again sources of slogans 
and mottoes have been requested. Now for the 
first time a goodly number of the most popular 
American examples are in one book and the in- 
formation necessary to identify them. For each 
entry, origin, history, source, and incidents are 
provided. Included are very recent examples, 
“We Want Willkie’, ‘Draft Roosevelt for Re- 
election” as well as older ones “E Pluribus Unum” 
and “Don’t Tread On Me.” 

It is interesting to note which Presidents of the 
United States earned denunciatory slogans and 
which ones gained laudatory ones. There are, for 
example, “Down with’ Hoover, Lincoln, and 
Wilson, “Anything to Beat Grant’, and several 
for Franklin D. Roosevelt. On the other hand 
“Keep Cool With Coolidge’, “Coolidge or Chaos”, 
and “McKinley and the Full Dinner Pail” are ex- 
amples of the other kind. Among the current 
political slogans are “Pass the Biscuits, Pappy,’ 
“E PI C” and “Share the Wealth.” 

No claim is made that all or even nearly all of 
the mottoes and slogans are included. It is notice- 
able that most of them are in the field of history 
and politics. Sports, the theatre, and social life 
will probably come in for more attention in an- 
other volume. A concordance which would serve 
as a quick finder for mottoes and slogans if one 
has the wording inexactly or if one is in search of 
an example for a particular subject, would be 
helpful. There is an excellent introduction on the 
origin of mottoes and slogans. A basic reference 
book for popular libraries. 


word 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered in the 
libraries in which they were asked. If you have 
Fugitives of your own write to Louis Shores, 
Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tennessee. 
(A_ self-addressed stamped envelope will bring 
a personal reply. Libraries with limited reference 
resources may submit unanswered references ques- 
tions for prompt attention by the Reference Bu- 
reau, as indicated in November 1941 Wdélson 
Library Bulletin.) 


Answered 


21. ‘“‘Tell Me How to Die’’ by W. C. Porter appeared 
in the United Presbyterian, Sept. 7, 1939, and was 
reprinted in the Religious Digest, November, 1939, 
v.8, p. 75-76. 

97. Dorothy E. Cole, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chi- 
cago, contributes 

Albert Schweitzer, J. S. Bach. London, A. & C 
Black, Ltd., 1935. v. 1, chapter 7, and v. 2, p. 311- 
14. 








The Special Librarian’ 


TO BUY OR NOT TO BUY 


By Howard L. Stebbins + 


ETWEEN the new books which are unques- 

tionably a desirable early purchase for this 
library and those which are obviously outside its 
field lie hundreds each year upon which immediate 
decision cannot be made. How useful a particular 
book may prove cannot be predicted on the spur 
of the moment. Furthermore, the lines between 
law, social science, economics and government are 
fast breaking down, and more and more informa- 
tion is needed about material outside this Library's 
major interests. 

To make continuously available information 
about books whose destiny is currently undecided 
we maintain a special card file which we call by 
the homely but expressive name “Possibilities.” 
This file normally contains about 600 cards on 
which information is gradually being built up. 

When a doubtful book is published, a card is 
started giving, if possible, author, title, edition, 
paging, date and publisher. Paging is important 
in giving a clue to the amount of revision over a 
prior edition. The name of the publisher is im- 
portant as it may dictate through what channel the 
book shall be purchased. 

To this card notes are added from time to time, 
such as requests for purchase, acquisition of de- 


scriptive circulars, availability in other libraries, 
and particularly reviews. These reviews are graded 
by plus and minus signs and often show very 
definitely that a certain book is not a desirable 
purchase for us, however useful it may be in other 
types of libraries. 


When mature judgment dictates purchase, the 
card is transferred to the orders file. On the other 
hand, if nothing happens after about three years, 
the item is weeded out on the ground that if a 
demand has not developed in three years it prob- 
ably will not develop at all. 


Such a file may be built of Library of Congress 
cards and proofsheets, typed or handwritten cards. 
The few attempts of publishers to cater to this 
demand have not been successful. 

When maintained at normal efficiency, this file 
is a wonderful help in giving instantaneous infor- 
mation about books not yet in the library. The 
vital point of the whole procedure is that, while 
the card file is always ‘“‘current’’ it is not like a 
tickler system in which problems continue to re- 
appear for decision. In our file each bit of in- 
formation remains indefinitely in its own corner, 
never obtrusive, but always ready like a fire engine 
to dash to the scene of trouble. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION LIBRARIES 
Reviewed by Mary P. McLean 


ODAY few librarians can afford to ignore 

the activities of our various governmental 
units and the publications issued by and about 
them, but how many of us can rest assured that 
we have the most authoritative works and that we 
are familiar with every possible source? How 
many of us know the best system for handling the 
ever-increasing flood of material in this field? As 
if in answer to our prayers, a committee of the 
Social Science Group of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation, headed by Mrs. Lucille Keck, librarian, 
Joint Reference Library, Public Administration 
Clearing House in Chicago, has recently prepared 
a revised edition of Public Administration Librar- 
ies—A Manual of Practice," which though in- 
tended primarily for libraries in the federal, state, 


* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 
department. Correspondence and contributions should be 
addressed to the editor of ‘‘The Special Librarian’: 
Mary P. McLean, Librarian, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, 22 East 40th Street, New York, New York. 

t Librarian, Social Law Library, Boston, Massachusetts. 

1 Published by Public Administration Service, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1941. $1.50. 


regional and local governmental fields, will prove 
useful to any kind of library. It includes an ex- 
cellent discussion of important materials together 
with authoritative bibliographies of basic sources, 
reference works, texts, treatises, and special stud- 
ies, and a handy list of subject bibliographies. It 
contains sensible suggestions as to the physical 
care of these materials and gives valuable hints as 
to how they may be catalogued and classified. 
Especially noteworthy is the section touching on 
the various special classification schemes, such as 
the Glidden, Wisconsin Legislative Reference Li- 
brary, MacMillin, and other even more specialized 
systems. 

Chapters relating to administration and budgets 
and finance will probably be of interest only to 
special libraries, but the chapters on standards of 
service might well be taken to heart by all of us. 
Inclusion of suggested forms, a list of publishers 
and periodicals cited, and a full index are other 
valuable features. The appendix includes sugges- 
tions for the completely inexperienced librarian. 








A. L. A. Notes 


By Marion A. Milczewski 


National Defense Activities 


‘oe war with Japan and other recent interna- 
tional events involving the United States 
give added significance to the meeting of the 
A.L.A. Defense Activities Committee which was 
held in Washington, December 1 and 2. Seven 
sessions in all were held. 

Federal aid for defense activities and libraries, 
with specific attention being given to industrial 
defense training and a new community facilities 
appropriation were discussed at the first meeting. 
President Brown, Vice President Metcalf, and 
Harold F. Brigham, members of the Committee 
on National Defense Activities and Libraries, 
were present at all sessions, as were Carl H. 
Milam, Executive Secretary, and Julia Wright 
Merrill, Chief, Department of Information and 
Advisory Services. Also present at many of the 
meetings were Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief, Library 
Service Division of the U.S. Office of Education, 
and Luther Evans, Acting Librarian of Congress. 
Francis R. St. John, Chairman, Federal Relations 
Committee, attended the first meetings. 

At the luncheon session on December 1 dis- 
cussion of a new community facilities appropria- 
tion took place with Geoffrey May of the Office 
of Defense, Health and Welfare Service, Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and Henry F. Alves, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, present. 

Archibald MacLeish, head of the Office of 
Facts and Figures, at the afternoon session dis- 
cussed the work of the O.F.F. and the celebration 
on Bill of Rights Day. Plans were worked out 
at that time for the cooperation of the A.L.A. in 
the Bill of Rights Day celebration. Mary Louise 
Alexander, research assistant to Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Office of Civilian Defense, explained the O.C.D. 
relation to libraries. Miss Alexander urged that 
librarians get in touch with state and local coun- 
cils in order that they may play their part in 
civilian defense. Howard Evans, Assistant Direc- 
tor, O.C.D., told of the work of the Office of 
Civilian Defense. 


“Post Defense Planning,” with Mr. John D. 
Millett, Post Defense Planning National Re- 
sources Planning Board, present was discussed 
at a dinner meeting. It was explained that post 
defense planning was emphasizing among other 
things the following: urban living facilities; in- 
tegration and modernization of transportation; 
multiple purpose river projects; and expansion of 
service activities including health education, also 
welfare, etc., on national, state and local levels. 
John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education, 
also took part in the discussion. 


Services to the armed forces and the National 
Defense Book Campaign were taken up at the 
morning session of December 2. Isabel DuBois, 
who heads the Navy Library Service, described 
the activities of the Navy. Captain Ray L. Traut- 
man, in charge of Army Library Service in the 
Morale Branch of the Army, reported on service 
being given to the army. Air Corps Library 
Service was reported on by Lieutenant Carl 
Welchner, in charge of Library Service for the 
Air Corps. William S. Hepner, American Red 
Cross, described the service of that organization 
to the armed forces. The general plan for the 
National Defense Book Campaign was outlined 
by Miss Althea H. Warren, Director. Also pres- 
ent was Philip S. Shay of the National Catholic 
Community Service for the U.S.O. 

Further consideration was given to book serv- 
ices to the armed forces and the book campaign 
at a luncheon meeting that day, at which time 
additional guests were Colonel Watrous of the 
Morale Branch of the Army and Commander 
Reynolds of the Bureau of Navigation of the 
Navy. 


Aid to Libraries in War Areas 


The Committee on Aid to Libraries in War 
Areas was granted $60,000 by the Rockefeller 
Foundation in December. This will enable the 
committee to continue its plan now in operation 
for the purchase or microfilming of American 
scholarly journals for institutions affected by war 
conditions, chiefly those in Europe and Asia. 


Carnegie Corporation Grant 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York appro- 
priated $20,000 in November for the use of 
A.L.A. to continue its emergency library activities 
in national defense. The grant will make it pos- 
sible to continue some of the present defense 
activities and to undertake several needed activi- 
ties among them the issuance of the new informa- 
tion circular, Libraries and National Defense. 


Libraries and National Defense 
Circular 


Bill of Rights Day was the subject of circular 
No. 2, Libraries and National Defense, issued 
by the A.L.A. irregularly. The proclamation of 
the President regarding Bill of Rights Day, a 
statement by the Librarian of Congress, sugges- 
tions from the Office of Civilian Defense regard- 
ing library participation, and a copy of the Bill 
of Rights were the contents of that circular. 














Conference Income Tax Deduction 


In response to a letter from R. E. Dooley, 
comptroller, regarding deductions for travel ex- 
penses to annual conferences of the American 
Library Association, Carter H. Harrison, Collector 
of Internal Revenue of the First District of Il- 
linois in Chicago wrote on November 28: 


‘In answer to your inquiry dated November 19, 1941, 
it is the opinion of this office that amounts expended by 
librarians for travelling expenses to the conventions of 
the association are deductible on their income tax re- 
turns as an ordin. y and necessary business expense."’ 


Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin 


Recent correspondence from Harry M. Lyden- 
berg, director of the Benjamin Franklin Library 
established by the A.L.A. in Mexico City, indi- 
cates that it is hoped that the Library will open 
on January 17, Benjamin Franklin's birth date. 
Alterations and decorations are nearing comple- 
tion, books and equipment have arrived and the 
staff is engaged in making preparations for the 
initiation of service. 


New A.L.A. Publications 


Late in December the A.L.A. published Caza- 
logers’ and Classifiers’ Yearbook No. 10, The 
Organization and Administration of Library Serv- 
ice to Children by Mary Rinehart Lucas, and 
Suggestions for a Trade Union Library prepared 
by Orlie Pell and the American Labor Education 
Service. 

Publishing production for January includes 
these titles: Educational Motjon Pictures and 
Libraries by Gerald D. McDonald, which is based 
on a study and field trip financed by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation; The Small Library: Organiza- 
tion, Administration, Service by L. Marion Moshier 
and Helena S. LeFevre; and a new edition of 
Current National Bibliographies by Lawrence 
Heyl. 

November publications were Administering Li- 
brary Service in the Elementary School by Jewel 
Gardiner and Leo B. Baisden and a national de- 
fense booklist reprinted from the September 1 
Booklist, Keep Fit with the Right Foods by Helen 
S. Mitchell (4p. 25 copies, 50c; 50, 85c; 100, 
$1.35; 500, $5). 


A.L.A. Staff 


John Snider of the Cleveland Public Library 
will join the A.L.A. staff on January 5 as As- 
sistant to the Chief of the Publishing Depart- 
ment. He has an A.B. from Adelbert College and 
a library degree from Western Reserve. 








LIBRARIANS all over the country report that 
the ‘‘Ghirardi Books’? have greater actual 
reader demand than any other radio books on 
their shelves. The call for these books is so 
great they are ‘‘out’’ all the time! Help your 
readers prepare for military, naval and indus- 
trial defense radio work, rder more Ghirardi 
books today. Keep them available on your 
‘*Radio’’ shelves. 


GHIRARDI RADIO BOOKS 


FOR NATIONAL DEFENCE TRINING 

These books by Alfred A. Ghirardi, internationally peows 
radio engineer and instructor, provide basic ge in i 

. the branches of radio. Be- 
cause of their unmatched ex- 
cellence they are used in the 
training courses of the Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard and CCC 
—used and praised by more 
radio instructors and stu- 
dents than any other radio 
texts. 


BH tie ravi | 


PHYSICS COURSE 


is a comprehensive training 
text of nearly 1,000 pages— 
36 sections covering the 
fundamentals of television, 
sound, cathode-ray tubes, 
photo-electric cells and every 
phase of radio, all in Ghir- 
ardi’s simple readable style 
that makes previous techni- 
cal instruction unnecessary. 
972 pp. For the man who 
“‘wants to learn about radio.”’ 
508 illus. 856 review ques- 


tions. 5 .00 











Here is A. A. Ghirardi’s 
nme enlarged 1942 edi- 


aa rao > 


TROUBLESHOOTER’S 
HANDBOOK 


of factual data for faster 
troubleshooting and _ radio 
Invaluable now 





iced. Saves ‘repair =— — 
tains 710 pp. working . 
factory-checked and indexed 
for quick easy-reference. 


$3.50 
MODERN RADIO 


e SERVICING 


& practical text on the 
a5. construction and use 
of modern radio _ servicing 
equipment in all its home, 
military and industrial 
branches—a complete home- 


other electronic 

p— most ocean “factory 
ethods.’’ e only book of 

its kind. 1, 300" Pp. 708 illus. 

720 review “questions. 


$5.0 0 


Free descriptive circulars om re- 
mest. Order directly from us or 
Com your dealer. 


RADIO & TECHNICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
45 ASTOR PLACE NEW YORK CITY 











Newbery and Caldecott Medal Votes 


. peignes librarians are urged to participate in 
the voting for the Newbery and Caldecott 
Medals by “nominating” a book for each medal. 
Although the final selection of the winners is in 
the hands of a committee of twenty-three mem- 
bers, eighteen children’s librarians, and five school 
librarians, these nominations are of great value in 
calling to the attention of that committee books 
they may have overlooked. Since membership 
blanks no longer go out from the sections, there 
is no way of enclosing the blanks as previously 
done, hence a letter or a penny postcard may aid 
in having the book you consider best within the 
limits of the conditions of the award receive it. 

Reread the terms for awarding the medals, if 
you have forgotten them. Consider only books 
published in 1941. Authors of Newbery books 
and artists of Caldecott books must be citizens 
or residents of the United States. Only by unani- 
mous vote of the committee can either medal be 
awarded twice to the same person. Joint authors 
are not eligible for the Newbery Medal, but the 
Caldecott Medal can be awarded to two artists 
working together. 

Every year a great many “nominations” for the 
Caldecott Medal are thrown out because librarians 
do not distinguish between a picture book and an 
illustrated book. A picture book as defined by 
the terms of the award is “the creation of an 
artist, the product of his initiative and imagina- 
tion.” While the text should have quality, it 
should not be more important than the illustra- 
tions. In other years books like Thee, Hannah 
and the Robert Lawson edition of Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress have been judged ineligible. The distinction 
is often difficult to make, but necessary to carry 
out the terms of the award. 

Send your nominations to Clara E. Breed, San 
Diego, California, Public Library. To be of any 
use to the committee, they should be mailed early 
in January. So, school librarians, get busy. 


Communication from England 


Communications from London from Robert C. 
A. Oates, Honorable Editor, School Libraries Sec- 
tion, Library Association of Great Britain, have 





{* This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the Wilson Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People of the 
Americas: Library Association. All school librarians are 
invited to utilize this departrnent for discussion of 
their problems. Inquiries, suggestions, and contributions 
should be sent to Willard A, Heaps, 2308 Central Street, 
Evanston, Illinois.) 
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SECTION’ 


WILLARD A. HEAPS 
Editor 


been received by Edith V. Titcomb, chairman, 
School Libraries Section, Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, American Library 
Association, and your editor. 


Mr. Oates thinks it is time for the school li- 
brary sections of the two countries to exchange 
ideas, saying, “It is my hope that school librarians 
in England and the United States will cooperate 
in small things as our two nations are cooperating 
in great things.’ The quotation on “School Li- 
braries Under Fire,” included in the September 
section, was from the pen of Mr. Oates, and had 
not yet been read by him when his letters were 
mailed. He enclosed copies of the Library Review, 
a magazine which has been for three years hand 
printed by boys of the Raynes Park County 
School, Wimbledon, London, the latest issue in 
spite of a bomb which fell ‘rather close’ to the 
printing press. 


For Social Studies Teachers 


The Visual Aids Service of the New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, whose 
publications have frequently been mentioned in 
this section, has recently issued Visual Aids for 
Problems of Democracy, which lists charts, ex- 
hibits, films, pictures, and slides, useful in teach- 
ing such courses. Price 50c, stamps not ac- 
ceptable; send coin or check with order. 


Now that discussion is the order of the day 
and problems are multifold, why not subscribe to 
Town Meeting, the Bulletin of American’s Town 
Meeting of the Air, published by the Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City, 
at $2.50 per year for the 26 issues? Each issue 
includes the scripts of the Thursday night broad- 
casts of Town Hall, a transcript of the question 
and answer period (which makes intensely inter- 
esting and provocative reading!), and letters from 
listeners on varying reactions to the previous 
week’s broadcast. Since the Town Hall is noted 
for the excellence of its speakers, chosen to repre- 
sent opposite sides of highly controversial issues 
of the day, these printed accounts form as ex- 
cellent and timely material as is obtainable. 


Pamphlets in the Democracy in Action Series, 
sponsored by the Council for Democracy, 285 
Madison Ave., New York City (October issue, 
p. 181), continue to have timely value. The re- 
cent wave of labor difficulties and current de- 
mands for strike legislation, for instance, has 
caused No. 6, The Public and Strikes, to have a 
great value. 
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New Radio Manual 


The Listener's Guide to Invitation to Learning, 
broadcast on Sunday mornings over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, has just been issued by the 
Columbia University Press, at 25c. This guide 
includes notes by Mark Van Doren on the 26 
books to be discussed on programs from No- 
vember 16, 1941 through May 31, 1942, with 
biographical material on the authors prepared by 
the editorial staff of the Columbia Encyclopedia. 

The usual guides to the Damrosch Music Ap- 
preciation Series are available as before from the 
Press. 


School Libraries Conference 


More than two hundred librarians, teachers, 
and administrators were welcomed at the Third 
Open Conference on School Libraries held Oc- 
tober tenth and eleventh at the Phillips Academy 
and the Abbot Academy at Andover, Mass. The 
Conference was under the direction of the Library 
Committee of the Secondary Education Board, the 
New England School Library Association, and the 
New England Regional Board of the Progressive 
Education Association. The theme of the con- 
ference was ‘The School Library as a Background 
for College Experience.” Esther Millet, librarian, 
Westover School, and member of the S.E.B. Li- 
brary Committee, was general chairman. 


Topic of the Friday afternoon meeting was “A 
College Entrance Examination in Library Usage.” 
Louis Shores of the Library School, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 
spoke on “Library Testing,” pointing out that 
there is a high degree of correlation between 
academic success and library knowledge. Library 
tests at Peabody were developed with the coop- 
eration of an expert in educational psychology and 
testing. A Freshman Library Test is given all 
entering students. When the results have been 
analyzed, instruction is given to students in those 
phases in which they exhibited weaknesses. The 
test is then repeated after a two week period. 
Need for library instruction is indicated by the 
fact that median scores are less than one half of 
the perfect score. 

Helen Burgess, librarian, Beaver Country Day 
School, developed the subject: ‘Library Tests 
Evolved by the Evaluation Study of the Progres- 
sive Education Association.” The present method 
used in the thirty cooperating schools is the result 
of extensive revisions; it is of one hour's duration 
and is given in the tenth year. It includes sec- 
tions on the parts of the book, encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, reference books, the card catalog, and 
the Reader's Guide. 

The speaker Friday evening, Alice Dalgliesh, 
children’s book editor of Scribner's, was intro- 
duced by Rheta A. Clark, president, New England 
School Library Association. Miss Dalgliesh spoke 
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of a recent trip through South America and cited 
the need for well-written books on those coun- 
tries. Biographies for children, she said, should 
be read for the story, should have more thrills 
and less fine writing. 


The theme of the Saturday morning session, 
‘Building Morale Through Books,” was the signal 
for much heated discussion following the two 
speakers, Agnes Camilla Hansen, associate direc- 
tor, Pratt Institute School of Library Science, and 
Nicholas Wreden, author and treasurer, American 
Booksellers Association. There was little agree- 
ment as to whether librarians should simply en- 
courage readers to follow the truth wherever it 
led, or, in times of crisis, to seek to develop 
stronger faith in democracy. 


At the luncheon meeting, Leonard Bacon, poet, 
was speaker. 


National Geographic Pamphlets 


So many school librarians have written to the 
White Brothers, Berrien Springs, Michigan, re- 
garding the item which appeared in this section 
last spring concerning the National Geographic 
pamphlets, that Mr. White has found it impos- 
sible to answer all of the inquiries and therefore 
the following information supplied by Elizabeth 
C. Whiteman, librarian, Evanston, IIl., Township 
High School, should be of interest: 


The pamphlets are made from old Geographic 
magazines. The company recommends that the 
year 1925 be used as a starting point since at that 
time illustrations and paper were improved and 
certain series of articles were started. Any num- 
ber of pamphlets may be purchased from the com- 
pany, but as a library project, there is satisfaction 
in having a complete file covering a span of years. 
Each pamphlet is well bound in attractive uniform 
paper covers with the title of the article and the 
exact reference to volume and date printed on the 
outside. Articles of the same category are then 
combined in boxes furnished by the company for 
a small price. The set covers a range of subjects: 
all countries, states of the United States, and cer- 
tain scientific subjects. The cost to the library 
with all old magazines furnished as gifts from 
friends and pupils was about eighty dollars ($80) 
for the fifteen year span. It is possible to have 
the material bound by subjects in volumes, if that 
service is preferred. 


At Evanston Township High School, the use 
that has been made of this material by geography, 
science, language and other classes, has more than 
repaid the cost and the effort in gathering the 
magazines. Because each box contains fifteen or 
more pamphlets, it is possible for a teacher to take 
two or more boxes to his classroom, distribute the 
material, and have many phases of the same sub- 
ject or closely allied subjects under consideration 
at the same time. Many classes visit the library 
classroom in order to spend a period studying 
these pamphlets, and many pupils use them for 
individual assignments or recreational reading. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








Aer are fervently working to main- 
tain the stamina and initiative which are 
characteristic of America. Many will turn to 
past records of our country’s activities for inspira- 
tion, clarification of facts, and interesting side- 
lights on the background of the war. History is 
breathing new life. 

The revised edition of Henry P. Beers’ Bibliog- 
raphies in American History which is now almost 
ready for sale, therefore, will be doubly valuable 
for librarians who take pride in serving their 
country through their patrons. This second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged, is now more than 
100 pages bigger than the original edition of 
1938. Over 3500 titles have heen added, includ- 
ing many which appeared before the first edition 
was published, as well as all new publications 
discovered up to the Fall of 1941. 

An extensive author-subject index makes even 
more convenient the references which are included 
under the term “history.” Military, economic, 
social, cultural, scientific, and religious back- 
grounds in this country are covered in the text. 
Many titles have been included which deal pri- 
marily with foreign countries also, because they 
contain matter relating to the United States. 

The original edition was acknowledged en- 
thusiastically by librarians and sociologists alike. 
This new, 450-page book, to be priced at $4.75, 
will certainly help meet the needs of all librar- 
ians, teachers, research workers and students who 
are struggling to readjust themselves and their 
services to the changing American life. 


Rhetoric Has a Past 


The history behind modern contemporary speech 
instruction is well dramatized by the selected 
passages from 23 acknowledged scholars of rhe- 
toric and public speaking which are included in 
the new book, Selected Readings in Rhetoric and 
Public Speaking. Chosen and arranged with in- 
troductory comments by Lester Thonssen, pro- 
fessor of speech at the City College of New 
York, the material will be released in book form 
some time in January at the approximate price 
of three dollars. 

Embracing the work of twenty-three scholars, 
from Plato to Genung, Selected Readings in Rhe- 
toric and Public Speaking quotes passages from 
many books which are in the main inaccessible, 
except through the large research libraries. These 
passages, in the judgment of the compiler, tend 
to bring out the distinguishing characteristics of 
the individual's conception of rhetorical theory. 







Warren Cogswell Rowell, former 
vice-president of The H. W. Wilson 
Company, from its incorporation in 
1903 to the year 1940, passed away 
on November 30, 1941. 

Born of pioneer stock in Winona, 
Minn., Mr. Rowell was a graduate of 
the University of Minnesota. A col- 
lege roommate of Mr. Wilson’s, Mr. 
Rowell early became associated with 
the business of books and publishing. 
In 1898 he started selling the "“Cumu- 
lative Book Index” while retaining 
other interests in the bookselling and 
publishing fields. His success with 
the first Wilson publication was so 
marked, however, that in 1900 he 
abandoned all other work to represent 
it exclusively. Soon his trips all over 
Canada and the United States involved 
carrying heavy samples of the “United 
States Catalog,” and Readers’ Guide,” 
and other Wilson publications in addi- 
tion to the “Cumulative Book Index.” 

After 1903 when The Wilson Com- 
pany became incorporated with Mr. 
Wilson as president and Mr. Rowell 
as vice-president, it became necessary 
to have an office in New York which 
became Mr. Rowell’s responsibility. 
With the steady growth of the com- 
pany he became closely identified with 
the work of the business office, spe- 
cializing in the handling of sales and 
collections. Although ill-health com- 
pelled his retirement in 1934, he re- 
tained his position as vice-president 
until 1940, and his interest in the 
Company's welfare to the day of his 
death. 

He is survived by his second wife, 
Mrs. Marcia P. Rowell, whom he mar- 
ried recently. 










































The anthology, although designed essentially 
as a reference book, should be serviceable in a 
collateral capacity for courses in public speaking, 
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“Footprints on the sands of time” 


NOW AVAILABLE: VOLUME XXIX 


THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 
OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


“Combining the features of a retrospective and a current biography, 
The National Cyclopedia of America Biography provides the most 
comprehensive list of American living and dead notables available 


in any one source. . 






."—Basic Reference Books, Louis SHORES 


The latest volume of this Continuing Series contains a six-page 
biography of John D. Rockefeller and life-stories of 900 other 


Americans whose careers left their imprint on our destinies. 


In ordering this volume why not join the hundreds of librarians 
who have a standing order to receive these valuable reference 








books immediately upon publication P 


JAMES T. WHITE COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

















A Heart-Warming Novel 
About Life in the Philippines 


THY PEOPLE, 
MY PEOPLE 


By E. ]. Edwards 


In the Philippines, far-off land of 
manajfia, life is a rapid succession of 
exciting episodes and disturbing in- 
cidents to a New York-born missioner. 
Father Edward Courtney suffers re- 
sentment, loneliness, and failure, but 
he takes it all with the sense of humor 
that makes a great missioner and a 
great story. $2.00 














Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


For Good Circulation in Cold Weather! 


50 METAL 
SPINNING PROJECTS 


By James E. Reagan and Earl E. Smith 


The appeal of the easy-to-make objects spun 
from metal lies in subtle curves and profes- 
sional appearance. A variety of dishes, cook- 
ing utensils, and decorative articles can 

made with simple equipment and little knowl- 
edge of the art. $1.75 


AIR CONDITIONING 
METAL LAYOUT 


By Joseph J. Kaberlein 


The only book on the market offering short, 
practical, modern methods of laying out 
square, rectangular, and transition types of 
fittings in heating, ventilating, and air condi- 
tioning work, this book is virtually a right- 
hand man for the superintendent, foreman, 
draftsman, or apprentice in the ever-growing 
fields. $3.75 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1101 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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rhetorical criticism and theory, and teaching of 
speech. The contents should bring into sharper 
relief many of the principles and techniques of 
speaking discussed in contemporary textbooks on 
the subject. 


“Who's News and Why” 


Start off this new year with a subscription to 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. If you do subscribe 
now to the monthly issues (at the yearly price 
of $3.00 for twelve illustrated issues) it will be 
easier to have the complete set from the begin- 
ning. This up-to-the-minute biographical service 
on “who's news and why” has already been cumu- 
lated into the first annual volume, CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY 1940. Last year’s issues, as ex- 
citingly written and as studiously accurate as the 
first popular issues, are now being published in 
the second annual volume, CURRENT BIOG- 
RAPHY 1941. 

If you subscribe to the 1942 monthly series and 
purchase the two attractive yearly volumes you 
are equipped to really know who's news and why. 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY is more than just a 
first-ranking reference tool. It's also excellent 
recreational reading. 


“Oh, Say, Can You See”’ 


With America at war, demands for patriotic 
songs may be loud. Teachers, scout leaders, and 
others will appreciate your remembering the CAii- 
dren's Song Index which contains 20 entries un- 
der Lincoln's Birthday and 27 under Washington's 
Birthday. This book, originally priced at $24.00 
is now on sale at a 90 per cent discount—$2.40. 


Bargain! Bargain! 


Here is one of those “two-for-the-price-of-one’’ 
things. 

If you order now, for the price of $3.50 you 
will receive not only the main volume of the 
Catalog of Reprints In Series for the year 1941 
but you will also receive the Spring 1942 supple- 
ment and the Fall 1942 main volume. 

This is a complete buying guide to thousands 
of standard titles that are available in 68 popular 
reprint series. A new feature to be added to the 
1942 publications will be “Juvenile Reprints in 
Series." Started in 1940, the Catalog of Reprints 
was acclaimed by the New York Times as “an 
invaluable aid to harried librarians who are 
stretching individual appropriation.” 


They Want More 


Clamoring for more copies of the 6th edition 
of the Children’s Catalog is the present trend 
these days. Many of the school systems and li- 
brary organizations that have ordered Children’s 
Catalog im previous years are increasing their 
orders for this valuable publication. It may be 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


the justified popularity of the catalog or it may 
be that many librarians now realize anew the 
economy of having a good guide for buying books. 

Whatever the motive, the sales department an- 
nounces that over 1000 pre-publication orders for 
the new edition from far-thinking librarians have 
already been delivered, suggesting the biggest 
sales yet. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


Andrews, Siri and Cook, D. E. Cnr- 
DREN’S CATALOG. 6th edition. Write 
for service basis rate 

Beers, H. P. BIBLIOGRAPHIES IN AMER- JV 
ICAN History. Revised edition. $4.75 

Block, Maxine. CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. 12 
monthly issues, $3 

Cushing, Helen G. CHILDREN’S SONG IN- 
DEX. $2.40 

Orton, Robert M. CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES, 1941. New subscribers get 
special rate of $3.50 

Thonssen, Lester. SELECTED READINGS IN 
RHETORIC AND PuBLIC SPEAKING. Ap- 
proximately $3 











CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


Recently Published 


Art Inpex. October 1938-September 
bound volume. Published December 22 

CHILDREN’s CATALOG. New Edition, 6th rev. Pub- 
lished December 12 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
nual Supplement. Published December 24 


1941. 3-year 


First An- 


In Preparation 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 1941 annual bound volume. 
Ready in March or early April 

Book Review Dicest. 1941 annual bound volume. 
Ready in April. (Note—the 1941 annual bound volume 
takes the place of the monthly issue for February 1942. 
NO separate issue is published in February) 

CumuLative Book INDEX. 1941 annual bound vol- 
ume. Ready in March 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. 
Ready in February 


annual bound volume. 


1941 


EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG. 2-year volume. Ready 
in January 

Essay INDEX. 1941 annual bound volume. Ready in 
Janua 


INDUSTRIAL Arts INDEX. 1941 annual bound volume. 
Ready in February or early March 
LiprARY LITERATURE. 1941 
Ready in February or early March 

VERTICAL Fite Service. 1941 annual bound volume. 
Ready February or early March 


annual bound volume. 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 














vs LAST CALL 
Philomena Leigh All entries for the Library Publicity Honor 


By H. BARLEAU ‘ , 
ary 1. For 

A rural, saga colorfully portraying adventure, romance and Roll must be submitted before February 

history. ere is a wealth of poignantly reco ie materia ° ° : : . 

} ge awkward poses of the hardworking farmers and vil- details see the Wilson Library Bulletin, Decem 

lagers. @ author’s characters are not the usual run-of-the- , : 

mill type so often found in novels of today. ber 1941, page 325. Be sure to mark all entries, 


From your bookstore Cloth, $2.50 ee ” . . 
For Honor Roll” and send to Marie D. Loizeaux, 
HRISTUP Bost 
bn ote obs <cedene or me H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Avenue, New 


York City. 








SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS noe 
is our speciALty | Periodicals for Sale - - 





ye wort * srg wy contioued and caretel CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
$s. our quotations are within 
J aoe Published Price. Prompt and dependable a anil oe Per skthinebe at 
the Publishers. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 
Station O - Box 22 New York City 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. ( Est. 1887 ) 
29 East 2ist Street New York 











WORLD MAP OF DOGS RESOLUTION for 1942 








All breeds of dogs thruout the world correctly . 

sketched, with country of origin indicated. To goals ms peamhte ~ — omanee i. Lom 

troublesome days to ga eede s - 

DOG BREEDS CHART tion and uplift through reading more and better 

All of the 105 recognized American breeds of religious books and publications. This contri- 

dogs sketched technically corrected, properly iden- bution by the Nation’s libraries would prove of 

tified and grouped. $1 each, 3 for $2 (any incalculable value. Do your shelves now contain 

assortment). Usual library discount. such books, and are they being suggested in 

. reading courses? 
JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 

3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago The Standard Publishing Co., 8th ond Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 














Every library has the problem 
of replacing catalog cards that 


Cee UCU LIFE EXTENSION 2% i022 cs cat! 


jackets to your library cards, 


protection for CARDJACKETS 22. ire alee 


and wear. 
catalo file cards j Welded onto your catalog cards pro- 
g e tects them from soiling and mutila- Life Extension Cardjackets are 
tion. The cost of applying Life Ex- small sheets of transparent film 


tension Cardjackets to your cards is cut and folded to fit standard 
LESS THAN A CENT PER CARD. 3”x 5” catalog cards. The 


Complete Kit Contains 250 Life Ex- pam og Ba § was aoe 
tension Cardjackets, one kardwelder electric flatiron called a Kard- 
and one felt welding mat ... $3.95 


welder. 
Refill Packages of 500 —s Write for samples and com- 
3.9 


plete information. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


We wish to take this opportunity to thank our many customers for 
their patronage during the past year and to assure them that 
they will receive the same careful service in 1942. 


A GOOD RESOLUTION — _LET’S GO “HUNTTING” 




















THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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INCREASE 


In Sales* of 


RIDER 











RADIO BOOKS 


Schools, Colleges 
and Libraries , 











* During the past six months, Schools, Col- 
leges and Libraries have bought over three 
times as many Rider Radio Books as were sold 
in those fields during the same six months 
last year. This is a direct result of the needs 
of the National Defense Program and the world 
wide recognition of Rider Books as aids for 
rapid and thorough teaching of basic principles 
and advanced theory in: Radio and Electronics. 
You, too, will find them invaluable. 
Cathode Ray Tube service by Signal 
A universally used test racin 
device in radio and i Explains : 
flelds, the cathode-ray tube mental 
—giving accurate information 
about electrical wave forms— of professi: 
Coast Gua’ 


is invaluable in radio main- rd is one of ny 
Governmental institutions 
it, Sixth . 360 


Servicing Super- 


Frequency Modulation heterodynes 

.- » Herne tote Comprehensive, easily 
the principles underlying this = er of 
important new type of radi common t complex 
transmission and also the radio circuit. In 12th print- 
maintenance of FM receivers. ing. 308 pages. $1.00 
Selling 1,000 copies a month. Vacuum-Tube Volit- 
136 pages. $1. meters 


Meter at Work a tests AA —_ 

Elementary treatise cover; vacuum -tube veltenesers are 

ing theoretical as well as fro theoretical 

practical aspects of all kinds and practical te in this 
of electric meters. 6000 sold book. 179 pages. $2.00 
aoe ea ncetion |S on. An-Hour-a-Da 

, . With-Rider Series 
Fundamental 


Qociliator at Work 
This explains how to radi b--. 
get maximum  utility—test to provide solid ould read 
and repair, all kinds S04 Os- for ad 
on Alternating Currents in 
Radio Recei 


cillators. $43 3 pages. $2.00 
Automatic Frequency en Pessuenss an@ Alien- 
ment 
on Automatic Volume 


Control Systems 
on D-C Voltage Distribu- 


Explains everything about 
new push-button radio re- 
ceivers—si 
Hard oo bindi 
cover ngs— 
90c each. 


mple and compli- 
cated systems of a-f-c and 
. pn tuning. 143 pages. 


—and for radio repair reference work 


RIDER MANUALS 


Recommended . ALA ay P used all successful 
professional radio repairmen in all parts of , world. 


Send for Gattee—ieties Books in Detail 


JOHN F. RIDER PUBLISHER, Inc. 


404 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Export Div: Rocke Elec Cors Varich NY ble: ARLAB 
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CONSULT THE 
Reterence 


Shelt 


FOR PROS AND CONS 


of vital problems of the day 
now being widely discussed 
and debated in schools, col- 
leges, public forums, and by 
the man in the street 


The books in this annual 
series are compilations of the 
most logical pronouncements 
of the experts. Impartiality, 
Readability and Authorita- 
tiveness are the sole respon- 
sibilities of the editors. Briefs 
and Bibliographies are fea- 
tures. Among recent titles 
are: 


Federal Regulation of Labor 
SIRs KS he ais ve ae $1.25 


Federal Price Control ...... 1.25 

Federal Aid for Education .. 1.25 

Compulsory Military Training 1.25 
and its companions 

Universal Military Service .. 1.25 

International Federation of 


Democracies ........... 1.25 
Supplement to above (in 
Press) ......ceeeeeeees .90 


On Subscription the Reference 
Shelf (10 books a year) sells for 
$6. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave. 
New York City 

















Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely to be 
included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, and Children’s Catalog. All selections are made with the aid of recog- 


nized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company for all books 


in Readers’ Choice. 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, with illustrated 
cover and a page of literary notes, and sold to libraries for distribution. When ordered for monthly 
delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season with the June issue, the 
prices are:— 100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies, 35c per month; 


10 copies, 15¢ per month; a sample copy free. 
950 University Avenue, New York City. 


Send all orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 





FICTION 


BOTTOME, PHYLLIS, 1884- 
London pride; with drawings by Rafaello 
Busoni. Little 1941 253p illus $2 


Story about a family who live in the 
dockyard tenement of London, of seven- 
year-old Ben and baby Mabel, of the ten- 
year-old twins and high-heeled Flossie, 
whose Paradise is her job as a model in a 
West End shop, and of the charwoman 
mother who must decide what is best for 
all her family when the bombs begin to 
fall 

“Aside from its value as an objective 
Blitzkrieg story Miss Bottome is to be con- 
gratulated on having brought to her portrayal 
of London’s poor a depth of understanding 
much rarer, even, than sympathy.” N.Y. 
Times 


BROMFIELD, LOuIS, 1896- 
Wild is the river. Harper 1941 326p 
$2.50 


The effect of the Yankee occupation 
upon the French, Spanish, Creole, and 
Negro population of New Orleans after 
the Civil war. The hero is a New Eng- 
land Don Juan 


CHASE, MARY ELLEN, 1887- 
Windswept. Macmillan 1941 440p 
$2.75 


“Windswept was the home John Marston 
built in an isolated spot on the bleak and 
gusty coast of Maine, to which he brought 
his bride. Here the joys and sorrows 
common to the normal life of normal 


people seasoned the years for the Marston 
family. A chronicle of ;three generations 
of; family life.” Library journal 


KENT, Mrs LouIsE (ANDREWS) 1886- 
Mrs Appleyard’s year. Houghton 1941 


195p $2 

“Portrait of a Boston matron with 
grown children and a decided husband. 
One year of her life is covered with ob- 
servations and homely details of daily 
life.” American news of books 


LIN, YU-T’ANG, 1895- 
Leaf in the storm; a novel of war-swept 


China. Day 1941 368p map $2.50 


Altho not a sequel of “Moment in 
Peking” some of the characters reappear. 
A novel of modern China, from the out- 
break of the war until the evacuation of 
Hankow in the fall of 1938. The story 
centers around Poya, rich, member of a 
great family, Lao Peng, Buddhist idealist, 
and Malin, who finds her destiny in the 
two men who loved her 


MEEKER, ARTHUR, 1902- 
Ivory mischief. Houghton 1941 845p 


$2.75 


“Against the flamboyant background of 
seventeenth century France, Arthur Meeker 
presents the two most beautiful women of 
their day: the sisters de la Louppe. He 
writes about them as if he were their 
contemporary—and the result is a book 
which is neither biography nor historical 
novel, but a minutely detailed re-creation 
of France’s great century.” Huntting 
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BERCOVICI, KONRAD, 1882- 
Autobiography of Konrad Bercovici. 
It's the gypsy in me. Prentice-Hall 


JOHNSON, Mrs OsA HELEN (LEIGHTY) 
1894- 
Four years in paradise. Lippincott 1941 
345p illus $3.50 


The author tells of her adventures at 


1941 337p $2.75 


“Konrad Bercovici’s has been a life full 
of adventure, strange encounter, romance 
and interesting personalities—and his auto- 
biography is . . . full of stories, of facts, 
and intimate sidelights on famous people.” 
Huntting 


Lake Paradise in the uplands of Kenya 
Colony, filming wild life for the Ameri- 
can Museum of natural history 

“The jungle comes alive in the pages of 
the volume. The material . . . makes ex- 
cellent reading for the good reason that Osa 
Johnson has a natural talent for telling a 
story.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


GAULLE, CHARLES DE, 1890- 


Barrés, Philippe, 1896- Charles De ART, MUSIC AND DRAMA 
Gaulle. Doubleday 1941 260p front 


ry, ANDERSON, MAXWELL, 1888- 
Candle in the wind; a play in three 


Partial contents: New concept to war; 
De Gaulle invents the armored division; 
Why France did not have armored di- 
visions; Armistice agreements; Free French 
forces form in London; Free France in 
Africa; Men around De Gaulle 


acts. Anderson house 1941 116p 
$2.50 


Characters: 17 men, 6 women. First 
produced September 15, 1941 in Boston 


The story of an American actress who 
uses all her resources and ingenuity for a 
year to effect the release of her lover from 
a German concentration camp 


BARTON, FREDERICK BUSHNELL, 1891- 
Music as a hobby; how to have fun with 
music as a performer and as a listener. 
Harper 1941 157p illus $2 


Partial contents: You can be musical; 
Selecting your instrument; Making a living 
out of music; How to play by ear; How 
to get more fun out of listening; Make 
intelligent use of the radio; List of music 
publications 

“There is more common sense and actual! 
stimulus in this businesslike boost for a 
hobby than in many a more stately explana- 
tion of ‘how to listen to music.’ For this 

“There are many quotation marks in this citizen of the Republic knows that you don't 
story. Much of it has been told in Will's actually experience music until you make 
own words. .. I have quoted freely from some of it as well as listen.” Books (N.Y. 
this; articles; sometimes, too, from his Herald Tribune) 
daily wires; and from an unpublished manu- CHENEY, SHELDON WARREN, 1886- 
script written many years ago.” page 22 Story of modern art. Viking 1941 643p 
illus $5 

“This book is a narrative account of the 
development ;from 1791-1941, of the art 
that is in the mid-twentieth century called 
modern. It is, so far as possible, factual 
and tangible. Special pains have been taken 


HuBLER, RICHARD GIBSON, 1912- 
Lou Gehrig; the iron horse of baseball. 
Houghton 1941 206p illus $2 
This is the story of the Yankees’ great 
first-baseman, who appeared in more con- 
secutive games than any other player in 
the history of the game. It is also the 
real story behind Gehrig's amazing record, 
behind the batting championship of the 
American League, behind the Most Val- 
uable Player award 


RoGers, Mrs Betty (BLAKE) 
Will Rogers; his wife’s story. Bobbs 
1941 312p illus $2.75 


ANIMAL KINGDOM 


BEATTY, CLYDE 
Jungle performers, by Clyde Beatty and 





Earl Wilson. McBride 1941 320p 
illus $2.75 


More stories of the “Big cage” and the 
training of animals, mainly tigers and 
lions. Partial contents: Big Ross; Cat 
college; Detroit, the lion; Nero gets me 
down; Elephants I remember; Four kéill- 
ers; I try Hollywood; Curious chimpan- 
zees; Jungle mothers; Augie, the hippo; 
Greatest act of all; Home, sweet zoo 


to illustrate the text amply with pictures 
by the many painters who have contributed 
to the development of modernism. ,Bib- 
liography,” Foreword 

“Cheney has done a convincing and thor- 
ough job of presenting the case for modern 
painting. “The Story of Modern Art’ is des- 
tined to become a standard reference book in 
the field of modern esthetics. . . Cheney, 
evidently, sensed that those trained to read 
art seldom are able to see art.” Books (N.Y 
Herald Tribune) 
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LOMAX, JOHN AVERY, 1872- comp. 
Our singing country; a second volume 


STEINBECK, JOHN, 1902- 
Sea of Cortez; a leisurely journal of 


of American ballads and folk songs, 
collected and compiled by J. A. Lomax 
and Alan Lomax; R. C. Seeger, music 
editor. Macmillan 1941 xxxiv,416p 
$5 


Contents: Religious songs; Social 
songs; Men at work; Outlaws; Hollers 
and blues; Negro gang songs; Bibliogra- 
phy 


ROSTEN, LEO CALVIN, 1908- 
Hollywood: the movie colony; the movie 
makers. Harcourt 1941 436p $4 


“The present volume consists of two 
parts: the Movie Colony and the Movie 
Makers. The Movie Colony deals with the 
life, practices, and values of Hollywood. . . 
The Movie Makers is concerned with the 
four major groups in Hollywood: movie 
producers, actors, directors, writers. ,Bib- 
liography,;"" Preface 

“To compare this book in any way to a 
gossip column is, on the surface, grossly un- 
fair; yet the life of Hollywood, business as 
well as social, is so intricately tied up with 
the personalities and quirks of its élite that 
the book does resemble a gossip column, 
but is so witty, so accurate, and so full of 
detailed statistics as to be at the same time 
a social document of great significance.” 
Nation 


SIMON, ROBERT EDWARD 
(ed.) Be your own music critic; the 
Carnegie hall anniversary lectures. . 
Doubleday 1941 309p $2.50 


Contents: Be your own music critic, by 
O. Downes; Styles in singing, by E. 
Johnson; Literature for the voice, by Y. 
Tinayre; Evolution of the piano and its 
literature, by L. Mannes; Problems of piano 
playing and teaching, by E. Petri; The 
violin, the singer among instruments, by 
A. Spalding; Capacities of the string in- 
struments, by A. Stoessel; The woodwinds, 
by G. Barrere; Panorama of the brass and 
percussion instruments, by M. Alloo; Fac- 
ing the conductor, by L. Barzin; Evolution 
of orchestral styles, by H. McDonald 


travel and research . . . by John Stein- 
beck and E. F. Ricketts. Viking 1941 
598p illus $5 


“With a scientific appendix comprising 
materials for a source book on the marine 
animals of the Panamic faunal province.” 
Subtitle 


An account of an expedition to the Gulf 
of California to study marine life of the 
tide pools. Bibliography 

‘Sea of Cortez’ is not only the pleasant 
record of a scientific outing. It is also the 
notebook of John Steinbeck . . . and a read- 
ing of it gives one a deepened insight into 
the nature and quality of Steinbeck’s work 
as a writer.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


EUROPEAN SITUATION 


LENGYEL, EMIL, 1895- 
Dakar, outpost of two hemispheres. 


Random house 1941 312p illus maps 
$2 

The history and significance of Dakar, 
French Africa, and the islands of the At- 
lantic 

“Dakar serves as a bridge between the 
world’s two hemispheres. The city, owned 
today by Vichy, France, is at the very tip 
of Africa’s Western bulge which faces South 
America’s Eastern bulge. . . Mr Lengyel’s 
book on Dakar is almost a textbook which 
is bound to be extremely useful to all of 
us in the coming months and perhaps years.” 
Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


LupDWIG, EMIL, 1881- 
The Germans: double history of a na- 


tion; tr. from the German by Heinz 
and Ruth Norden. Little 1941 509p 
illus $4 

“This book offers a history, not of Ger- 
many, but of the Germans. . . It is the 
author's purpose to explain causes and 
effects of deeds and events—explain them 
through the German character.” Foreword 


ENJOYMENT OF NATURE 


Lutz, FRANK EUGENE, 1879- 
Lots of insects; entomology in a suburban 
garden. Putnam 1941 304p illus $3 
“Informal, but informing book about the 


HINTS FOR HOMEMAKERS 


BAST, HERBERT 
Easy-to-make slip covers. 
1941 62p illus $2 


Bruce pub 





insects ;the author; has encountered in his 
own suburban yard—1402 species of 26 
different orders! Illustrated with 53 half- 
tones and 40 line cuts. Bibliography,” 
Huntting 


“Photographs show the steps in cutting, 
fitting, and finishing slip covers for chairs 
and davenports. There are directions for 
measuring and estimating, and sample 
layouts.” Booklist 





GOLDMAN, MAURICE M. 1900- 


You pay and you pay; an expose of the 
respectable racketeers in American fi- 
nance. Howell, Soskin 1941 322p 
$2.50 

Exposes the methods, the legal evasions 
and traps by which the consumer loses 
money, thru personal finance companies, 
automobile purchase plans, easy payment 
outfits, etc., and shows how to avoid such 
losses 


STARR, JULIAN, 1905- 


Fifty things to make for the home; 
illus. by the author. McGraw 1941 
207p illus (Whittlesey house publi- 
cations) $2 

Contents: The workshop; Kitchen ac- 
cessories and improvements; Household 
conveniences; Furniture; Outdoor acces- 
sories; Toys and play equipment; Novel- 
ties 


MARCH OF SCIENCE 


GRAY, GEORGE WILLIAM, 1886- 


Advancing front of medicine. McGraw 
1941 425p (Whittlesey house pub- 
lications) $3 

The author “outlines the aims of medi- 
cine, the standards and procedures used, the 
achievements, the setbacks, and the prob- 
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erals; Fuel foods; To market; From kitchen 
to table; Nutrition for me and everyone; 
Budget-saver menus; Recipes and rules; 
Bibliography 


MODERN WORLD PROBLEMS 


CHAMBERLIN, WILLIAM HENRY, 1897- 
World's iron age. Macmillan 1941 402p 


$3 


Partial contents: European civilization 
in collapse; Russian revolt against civiliza- 
tion; Italian Fascism; German power ma- 
chine; The peace that was no peace; Clash 
of revolutions in the Orient; Fall of France; 
America faces the iron age; Totalitarian 
challenge 


Riess, CURT 
Total espionage. Putnam 1941 318p 


$2.75 


“Beginning with the development of the 
enormous organization for espionage in the 
Third Reich, Mr. Riess traces the Secret 
Service methods in use in Europe during 
the present war. He explains the collapse 
of the French Secret Service and the cur- 
rent successes of the British and offers 
completely new material on Hess's flight to 
England, the Russo-German war, and many 
other sensational facts.” Huntting 





PREPARATION FOR WAR 


GuyYTON, Boone T. 

Air base. McGraw 1941 295p illus 
(Whittlesey house publications) $2.50 

A description of what goes on at a 
modern air base; the training of dive 
bombers; the patrol flights; life in the 
squadrons, in the officers’ quarters, and 
aboard an aircraft carrier during war games 


LOVETTE, LELAND PEARSON, 1897- 
School of the sea; the Annapolis tradi- 
tion in American life. Stokes 1941 


lems of research men. Emphasis is placed 
on common ailments and on habitual in- 
dulgences and their effect on health and 
longevity. A historical introduction is fol- 
lowed by chapters on nutrition, the blood, 
sulfanilamide, influenza, allergy, mental 
diseases, psychotherapy, sleep, pain, tobacco, 
drink, cancer, and aging. A list of refer- 
ences for further study is appended.” _Li- 
brary journal 


SEABROOK, WILLIAM BUEHLER, 1887- 
Doctor Wood; modern wizard of the 
laboratory. Harcourt 1941 335p 
illus $3.75 








“The story of an American small boy 
who became the most daring and original 
experimental physicist of our day—but 
never grew up.” Subtitle 

“This informal biography .. . is an in- 
tertaining picture of a career and an indi- 
vidual ‘as American,’ in Mr. Seabrook’s 
words, ‘as a hickory tree.’"" Survey graphic 

Bibliography of scientific publications of 
R. W. Wood: p321-35 


SENSE, ELEANORA 


America’s nutrition primer; what to eat 

and why; ee reread by E. V. 
McCollum; illus. by the author. Bar- 
rows 1941 95p illus $1 


Contents: What to eat; Body-building 
proteins; Vital vitamins; Necessary miner- 


382p illus $3 


“Life at the Naval Academy, with em- 
phasis on the character-building quality of 
the school. . . There are chapters on the 
academic course, opinions of prominent 
alumni, and on the contribution made by 
the Academy to civil life. Bibliography,” 
Baltimore 


SPORTS 


KIERAN, JOHN, 1892- 
American sporting scene; with pictures 


by J. W. Golinkin. Macmillan 1941 
211p illus $5 


Surveys the sporting scene of the past 
fifty years. Contents: Introduction and 
allegro scherzo; Boxing; Baseball; Ruler of 
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Eli Whitney; George Stephenson; Samuel 


courts; About horses; Curious game of 
F. B. Morse; Cyrus Hall McCormick; 


golf; On the football field; Indoors and 


out Henry Bessemer; Gottlieb Daimler; Alex- 
Illustrations in color and in black and ander Graham Bell; Thomas Alva Edison; 
white Wilbur and Orville Wright; Guglielmo 
Marconi 
Ages 10-14 


WOMEN’S TOPICS 


FiIrE, KATHERINE 
Cokesbury shower book, by Katherine 


Fast, HOWARD MELVIN, 1914- 
Lord Baden-Powell of the Boy scouts; 
illus. by Rafaello Busoni. Messner 








Fite and G. C. Paine. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury 1941 179p illus $1.75 

Contents: Planning the shower; Wed- 
ding showers; Bon voyage showers; Stork 
showers; Seasonal showers; Wedding anni- 
versary showers; Recipes 


MAULE, FRANCES, 1879- 


Girl with a pay check; how she lands 
it—holds it, makes it grow. Harper 
1941 273p $2 

This book “explains to the young woman 
seeking the ‘ideal’ job exactly what mental 
attitudes and behavior are necessary; what 
kind of job she can do best; the technique 
of intelligent job-seeking, and other similar 
problems.” Huntting 


INTERMEDIATE 


BENET, LAURA 


Young Edgar Allan Poe; illus. by G. G. 
Whitney. Dodd 1941 350p_ illus 
$2.50 


“In writing this life of Edgar Allan Poe 
for younger readers, I have wished es- 
pecially to keep to the facts of that ex- 
traordinary career, not to weave fiction out 
of them. However, I have decided to use 
material that is, by some people, considered 
legendary. Occasionally, I have resorted 
to a few lines of imaginary conversation.” 
Preface 


DAUGHERTY, Mrs SoniA (Medviedeva) 


1893- 
Way of an eagle; an intimate biography 
of Thomas Jefferson and his fight for 
democracy; decorations by James 
Daugherty. Oxford 1941 352p illus 
$2.50 

“A full length biography of Thomas 
Jefferson which not only reveals the man 
but portrays the period of American history 
during which he lived and served his coun- 
try.” Huntting 

Ages 14-18 


EBERLE, IRMENGARDE, 1896- 


Famous inventors for boys and _ girls. 
Barnes, A.S. 1941 130p illus $2 


Contents: Johannes Gutenberg; James 
Watt; Edmund Cartwright; Robert Fulton; 


1941 214p illus $2.50 

“From the day young Baden-Powell re- 
ceived a commission in a cavalry regiment 
serving in India, to the time, much later, 
when he founded the International Brother- 
hood of Boy Scouts, his career was filled 
with colorful incidents which make his 
biography read like a thrilling adventure 
story.” Huntting 

Ages 12-16 


HALL, RUTH MASON, 1918- 
Home handicraft for girls; interesting 


things to make and do, by R. M. Hall 
and A. N. Hall. . . Lippincott 1941 
359p illus $2.50 

“Three hundred forty-eight photographs 


and working drawings by the authors and 


N. P. Hall.” Subtitle 

Directions for making many articles of 
special appeal to girls. Partial contents: 
Accessories for your bedroom; Accessories 
for your kitchen and dinette; Accessories 
for you; Weddings and birthdays; Indoor 
gardening; Outdoor gardening; Marionettes 
for fun; Art of photography; Christmas 
holidays 

Ages 12-16 


NELSON, Mrs RHODA LOUISE (SMITH) 


1891- 


High timber; illus. by Mildred Boyle. 


Crowell 1941 280p illus $2 

“It was very disturbing to the two boys 
at the great timber camp when they found 
that ‘Pat’ was a little Irish girl and not 
another boy, but they found that she was a 
good sport and really useful when it came 
to solving a mystery of missing logs. 
A... story ;of the 1870's, laid in the 
Northwest.” Huntting 

Ages 10-14 


Nott, STANLEY CHARLES, 1902- 
Young Churchill; a biography; with a 


foreword by Lord Halifax. Coward- 
McCann 1941 305p illus $2.50 

A “biography of England’s great leader, 
told against a lively background of the 
history and social development of the Em- 
pire during the last third of Victoria's 
reign... A presentation of the man, from 
childhood to his twenty-sixth year.” N.Y. 
public lib. 

Based on Churchill's autobiography “A 
Roving Commission.” 

Ages 12-16 
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PEET, CREIGHTON, 1899- 
How things work; story and pictures 
by Creighton Peet. Holt 1941 115p 
illus $2 
Contents: Levers; Gears; Worm screw; 
Static; Water; Capillary action; Surface 
tension; Buoyancy; Atmospheric pressure 
and siphons; Centrifugal force; Block and 
tackle; Expansion; Melting point; Gravity; 
Friction; Speed of sound and light; Magni- 
fication; Inertia 


Ages 8-15 


RIESENBERG, FELIX, 1913- 

Full ahead! A career story of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. Dodd 1941 
276p (Dodd, Mead career bks) $2 

Jack Martin realizes his ambition to go 
to sea by joining the Merchant marine. 
The book recounts the training processes 
of an aspirant for a post in the U. S. 
Merchant marine. There is information 
about the background and personalities, 
along with step by step procedure in the 
practical course now demanded 


Wi_pER, Mrs LAuRA (INGALLS) 1867- 
Little town on the prairie; with pictures 

by Helen Sewell and Mildred Boyle. 
Harper 1941 288p illus $2 

Follows “The long winter” by the same 
author. A “picture of life in the Dakota 
territory, summers on the homestead, 
winters in the prairie town, socials, suppers, 
spelling bees, revivals, church, school, liter- 
ary societies—and adolescent ambitions and 
interests.” Kirkus 

Ages 9-13 


FOR THE GRADES 


AULAIRE, Mrs INGRI (MORTENSEN) d’ 
1904- 

Leif the lucky, by Ingri & E. P. 
d’Aulaire. Doubleday 1941 unp illus 
$2 

“This is the story of Leif, Erik’s son, 
who sailed with his father to Greenland 
and who later sailed still farther west and 
found there the continent of America.” 


EBERLE, IRMENGARDE, 1896- 
Phoebe-Belle; illus. by Fritz Eichenberg. 
Greystone 1941 63p illus $1.25 


“Story of a pet hen whose feelings were 
hurt and who went adventuring.” Kirkus 
Ages 5-8 


GALL, Mrs ALIcE (CREW) 
Bushy tail, by A. C. Gall and Fleming 
Crew; illus. by Else Bostelmann. Ox- 
ford 1941 164p illus $2 


“Bushytail was a curious chipmunk who 
was quite sure he could take care of him- 
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self. His parents, old toad and others 
advised him to be careful but the woods 
were so full of interesting things that he 
sometimes forgot.” Huntting 

“No small part of the charm of the books 
‘by Mrs. Gall and Mr. Crew is the way they 
contrive to put into their pages the feeling 
of out-of-doors and the changing seasons, 
thus encouraging in children an awareness 
of the natural world. Else Bostelmann’s de- 
lightful drawings are both accurate and 
imaginative.” N.Y. Times 


HEAL, EDITH, 1903- 

Mr Pink and the house on the roof; 
illus. by Cay Ferry. Messner 1941 
56p illus $2 

An amusing story of Mr Pink, manu- 
facturer of buttons, who strenuously resisted 
progress. The Copley family, especially the 
children, convert him after their mother 
and father have persuaded Mr Pink to put 
up a penthouse on his factory roof 

Ages 7-10 


Justus, May, 1898- 
Cabin on Kettle creek; illus. by Helen 
Finger. Lippincott 1941 177p illus 


A brother and sister are the chief charac- 
ters in this story of everyday life in the 
Tennessee mountains 

Ages 8-12 


LEAF, MUNRO, 1905- 
Story of Simpson and Sampson; illus. 
by Robert Lawson. Viking 1941 unp 
illus $1.50 


Amusing tale of twin knights who 
looked exactly alike, acted exactly opposite, 
and kept everybody guessing 

Ages 6-9 


ROUNDS, GLEN, 1906- 
Blind colt; written and illus. by Glen 
Rounds. Holiday 1941 unp illus $2 


The story of a colt who was born blind, 
of his experiences growing up with a 
mustang band and of his eventual adoption 
and training by ten-year-old Whitey 

Ages 8-12 


SEREDY, KATE 
Tree for Peter; written and illus. by Kate 
Seredy. Viking 1941 102p illus $2 


“A boy in a Pullman car glimpses 
briefly the little lame boy of shanty town— 
and never forgets his urge to do something 
about lives like that. Years later . . . he 
finds his little shanty town boy grown up, 
and learns the story of how a mysterious 
friend brought faith and light and happi- 
ness, not only to the little lame boy, but 
to his neighbors in shanty town.” Kirkus 

Ages 9-12 























a V ork ers 


Deserve Good Tools! 


Here’s what a good librarian wrote 
us about THE RETAIL BOOKSELLER 


“For years, our Children’s Department has been a sub- 
scriber to THE RETAIL BooKSELLER. Our head Librarian 
has cancelled our subscription for it for 1942. To me, as 
head of the department, THE Retai, BOOKSELLER has 
always been a necessary tool and I do not want to give it 
up. While it may be more specifically for the bookseller 
than the librarian, still to me, a librarian is a bookseller. 
And also, while it deals more with adult publications 
perhaps than juvenile, I do not know how a children’s 
librarian can be worthy of her hire if she does not know 
something about adult books as well as about juvenile. 


“So will you please continue the subscription for THE 
RETAIL BOOKSELLER in my own name, sending it to my 
home address?” 


THE Retait Bookseter, the monthly book-trade 
magazine, publishes spring and fall announcements, 
best sellers, best renters, special book lists, etc., and 
complete trade previews of the forthcoming books 
each month. 


Subscribe now, $2.00 for 12 issues a year 


THE RETAIL BOOKSELLER 
55 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Words Are Still Useful 


VER since starvation fell from grace as a 

perquisite of good writing the fashion of 
walllns the the pulps on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays and for the quality market the rest 
of the week has strengthened. The Authors 
League has been getting a few facts down in 
black-and-white. From a well distributed ques- 
tionnaire it has found that: the average pulp 
writer clears about $1800 a year; his word rate 
is about three-quarters of a cent (some run as 
high as two and one-half cents); about 450 pulp 
writers in this country devote full time to this 
one field; more than half of them are between 
30 and 40; and about 75 per cent hold college 
degrees. & Quentin Reynolds was a 
passenger aboard the plane that carried Litvinov 
from Kuibyshev, emergency seat of the Russian 
Government, to Teheran, on that eventful and 
semi-secret flight. 3 J J Byron Price, execu- 
tive news editor of the Associated Press, is Di- 
rector of Censorship, covering press, radio, and 
communications. 

John Haynes Holmes, minister and author, who 
submitted his undated resignation to the board 
of trustees of the Community Church early in 
December reports that “nothing is going to be 
done about it. I'm going right ahead with my 
work.” In 1917 Mr. Holmes had refused to 
“bless, sanction or support” war, and his resig- 
nation was then not accepted. “We have a free 
pulpit,” he declared, and explained that the usual 
substitute speakers might well be expected to hold 
views opposed to his pacifism. % J J Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced that the second set of 
his public papers costs twice as much as the first 
volumes—his first publishers, he said, were over- 
optimistic. (The price for the volumes covering 
his second term is $30.) J J J The National 
Book Award Committee of the American Book- 
sellers Association is inviting booksellers through- 
out the country to vote for their 1941 “discovery” 
—the book they think failed to reach the audience 
it deserved. Its own nominations are The Last 
Tycoon, by F. Scott Fitzgerald; The Harp and 
the Blade, by John Myers; The Land of Spices, 
by Kate O’Brien; Hold Autumn in Your Hand, 
by George Perry, and That None Should Die, by 
Frank Slaughter. 

Dorothy Thompson obtained a divorce on Jan- 
uary 2 from Sinclair Lewis, on grounds of “willful 
desertion.” Mr. Lewis is forbidden to remarry 
within two years, except with court permission, 
and Miss Thompson retains her marriage name 
and full custody of their only child, Michael. 
ss Ss J Jesse Stuart, accompanied by his wife 
and two friends, was in an automobile accident 
in Mexico, in Mid-December. Mrs. Stuart is said 
to have been seriously injured. But the author 
himself escaped without a scratch #& 2 
Lack of Paper has compelled T. Werner Laurie, 
Upton Sinclair's English publisher, to turn down 
an order for 100,000 copies of Mr. Sinclair's 


NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


Between Two Worlds. Mr. Sinclair is exploring 
the possibility of supplying the stock from Amer- 
ican sources. 

Rumors of War 


It now appears that one of the few who knew 
something about England’s preparations for the 
Libyan offensive was Ilya Ehrenburg, the Soviet 
writer who had broadcast from Moscow on No- 
vember 9: “Britain is now preparing for her 
campaign, . . . meantime . . . war supplies are 
sailing to our shores across three oceans. Hitler 
cannot win—he is doomed.” #% % J% Among 
the treasures destroyed in the bombing of the 
Santo Domingo Church in Manila, originally con- 
structed in 1588 and rebuilt in 1870, was a 
20,000-volume library containing original manu- 
scripts, archives, and histories written by the 
Dominican fathers since Christianity was first 
brought to the Philippines more than 300 years 
ago. It contained also a complete history of 
Philippine dialects spoken during the last 300 
years and exhaustive histories of every town and 
city throughout the Philippines. Ironically 
enough, the library held also original manuscripts 
from Dominical missions in China and Indo- 
China, brought to Manila only a few months 
earlier to save them from the ravages of war on 
the Asiatic mainland. %& J J Carl Randau and 
Leane Zugsmith were on the next to the last ship 
that cleared from Honolulu for the West Coast— 
before the attack, %& J J When Paul Lukas 
was introduced recently to Paul De Kruif, the star 
of the anti-Nazi play, Watch on the Rhime, said 
he felt small in De Kruif’s presence. “You 
shouldn't,” said De Kruif, “because there isn’t 
much difference between us. I'm a scientist and 
we scientists are hunting truths. And you are 
hunting lies.” 


Mainly British 


A British columnist has “exposed” the “eight- 
year-old London schoolboy” who had been cred- 
ited with writing the famous essay on “The 
Cow.” The piece, it appears, can be found on 
page 188 of the Everyman volume of Modern 
Humour, published in 1940. (An American news- 
paper story, released several months ago, how- 
ever, traced the treatise to the days of the First 
World War.) % J & Publication of the au- 
thorized collected works of Rudyard Kipling are 
to net the British War Relief Society a donation 
of $10,000. For several years before his death 
in January 1936 Kipling worked over his enor- 
mous output of more than fifty books, editing and 
revising. The result (in this country) is the 
twenty-eight volume Burwash Edition, after the 
vill of Burwash, Sussex, where the author 
lived many years; and it is limited to 1000 copies. 
The companion Sussex (British) edition was 
brought out in 1937 and 1938, in an issue of 
500 sets. Not many weeks before his death 
Kipling had signed the 1500 colophon sheets. 

(Continued on page 406) 




















TRY THIS NEW AND EASIER VANISHING PATCH 


WAY TO MEND TORN PAGES! NO WETTING! NO STICKINESS! NO BUCKLING 


el —— new type of transparent pends film for torn 

ages, drawings, myer maps, etc anishing Patch 
is ae ectly dry—you can ee it where you want it, with- 
out soiling your fingers. Then, when you've got it where 
you want it, pass the little Electric atch elder. over 
several times—and the torn section is permanently mended. 


VANISHING PATCH KIT Vanishing Patch does not bleed 
with 30 strips of 1” x along the edges . . . does not dis- 
1 Vanishing Patch, color with age . . . the printed 
1 ‘Thermostatically text beneath the Patch is actually 
Compe Pe re more readable than the rest of the 
Pa $375 page. Try it, and be convinced. 


Complet Kit will be 
sent on 10-day trial 
basis, if requested. 
250 vostetios Patch 
Refills, $2.00 












































CHECK UP NOW 


And Order Your Replacements From Our Great Stock of 


JUVENILES 
IN OUR LIBRARY BUCKRAM BINDING 


— A BINDING MADE TO WITHSTAND HARD WEAR — 
AND GUARANTEED TO OUTWEAR ITS USEFULNESS WITHOUT 
REBINDING 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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OR the books reviewed and advertised in 
these pages—for any books —send your 
orders to us for prompt and complete service 
and for advantageous prices and discounts. 


We are wholesale dealers in the books of all 
American publishing companies, and conduct 
a separate department devoted exclusively to 
the interests of Public Libraries, Schools and 
Colleges 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Library Department 
333 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
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(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-six cities *) 

FICTION NON-FICTION 
Author Title Points Author Title Points 
1. A. J. Cronin, The Keys of the Kingdom ... 248 1. William L. Shirer, Berlim Diary ........... 223 
2. Marguerite Steen, The Sun is My Undoing .. 207 2. John Gunther, Inside Latin America ....... 144 
3. Edna Ferber, Saratoga Trunk .........+4+5 164 3. Pierre Van Paassen, That Day Alone ...... 122 
4. Mary Ellen Chase IMdSWEPE . 6 ce eeseees 133 4. Louis Adamic, Two Way Passage ......... 107 
, Louis Bromfield, Wild is ~ River ........ 81 5. Clifton Fadiman, Reading I've Liked ...... 94 
- Eric Anignt, 251s Above AN .......+++..- 6. Margaret Leech, Reveille in Washington ... 81 
7. Richard Llewellya, How Green War My |, 5: Jan Valin, Oni of the Night -v--stees-s. 7 
8. Ernest Hemingway, For Whom the Bell Tolls 36 8. Bellamy Partridge, Big Family ............ 39 
9. Judith Kelly, Marriage is a Private Affair .. 34 9. T. R. Ybarra, Young Man of Caracas ..... 32 
10. C. B. Nordhoff and J. N. Hall, Botamy Bay 32 10. Cornelia O. Skinner, Soap Behind the Ears.. 23 


the records attat 
Windswept and Wil 
place among non-fiction favorites. 
three new non-fiction titles. 


Come Home, Eric Knight; Call 
Little Red Schoolhouse, Helen Orton. 


Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los An 
City, 





COMMENT: The Keys of the Kingdom \eads the fiction list for the sixth consecutive month, promising to tie 

i those two popular favorites For Whom the Bell Tolls and Gone i 
is the River are new this month. Berlin Diary shows no signs of giving up first 
Big Family, Young Man of Caracas and Soap Bebinds 


CHILDREN’S Books: The five most mevgiles are An American A.B.C., Maud and Miska Petersham; Lassie 
¢ Courage, Armstrong Sperry; Loopy, Hardie Gramatky; Mystery at the 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 
les, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis 
ewark, Pittsburg, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springheld (Mass), and Toronto. 


ith the Wind. 


the Ears are 


New Orleans, New York 
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W. T. Stace, an English-born professor of 
philosophy now lecturing at Princeton, received 
the $2500 prize in a manuscript contest spon- 
sored by Reynal & Hitchcock, for a work of non- 
fiction, covering a field of serious interest and 
written for the general reader. Professor Stace’s 
book is said to represent a fundamental treat- 
ment of the essential split between “the new 
world order and our own civilization.” ed 
Sheila-Kaye-Smith wrote her new novel, The 
Secret Sun, at her home in Sussex. During the 
book’s early stages she sat at her desk with her 
ears plugged with wax to shut out some of the 
noise of the Battle of Britain. & J J G. D. H. 
Cole, in an address at Oxford several weeks be- 
fore America’s entry into the war, deplored the 
fact that there is still in England “a great re- 
luctance to face the conclusion that we shall have 
to treat Russia as an ally in peace. . . It is 
vital that that feeling should be overcome.” 


DIED 


DECEMBER 10. Dmitri Merejkowski, Russian 
writer and philosopher; in Paris at the age of 
seventy-six. He possessed an admirable mixture 
of scholarliness and mysticism. The two books 
for which he is best known are The Romance of 
Leonardo da Vinci and Jesus the Unknown, in 
which he left a testimony of his eternal faith in 
the Bible. He said of his little black-leather 
New Testament, that he had read daily for over 
thirty years: “The gilt edges of the leaves are 
tarnished, the paper is yellow, the leather binding 
is coming to pieces and the back has come un- 
stuck. Some of the pages are loose, it ought 
to be rebound, but I cannot find it in my heart 
to send it away; indeed, the thought of being 


separated from it for even a few days frightens 
me.” 


DECEMBER 13. Edwin Llewellyn Shuman, man- 

aging editor of Current History Magazine when 

it was published by the New York Times, and 

more recently an editor for book publishers; in 

— New York; on his seventy-eighth birth- 
y. 


DECEMBER 17. James J. Montague, who has 
been referred to as “a newspaper man’s news- 
paper man” but who is better known as a versi- 
fier than as a reporter; in Belmont, Mass., at the 
age of sixty-eight. Into thousands of fast-written 
homilies he wrapped the humors of the world 
as he saw them, over a quarter of a century. He 
was, moreover, a political writer of distinction 
and covered the peace conference at Paris in 1918 
and 1919. 


DECEMBER 20. Charles Miner Thompson, author 
and editor; at his home in the Hotel Continental! 
in Cambridge, Mass. His Historical Vermont is 
scheduled for publication soon. 


DECEMBER 26. Chester T. Crowell, writer and 
former newspaper man; at his home in Wash- 
ington; fifty-three. He had heid editorial posts 
in Mexico City, Dallas, and New York, and in 
1925 won the second O. Henry Memorial award 
for his short story, “Margaret Blake.” 


DECEMBER 27. William Emmet Moore, manag- 
ing editor of the Baltimore Sun since 1929 and 
for the last two years news editor-in-chief of the 
Sun and the Evening Sun; in Miami Beach, Fia.; 
of a cerebral hemorrhage. He had a well-rounded 
career as a journalist and was famous for his 
“pictorial history of the A. E. F.” 
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1941 
Who's News And Why 





Cumulated and revised, this bound yearbook contains more than a thousand biographies of 
interesting, newsworthy people from over 20 professions (military and naval leaders, artists, 
statesmen, authors, actors, etc.). Lively reading. Photographs, reference lists, and name 
pronunciations. On the service basis. Write for price. 








Pierre Van Paassen 


IERRE (ANTONIE LAURUSSE) VAN 

PAASSEN was born in Gorcum, Holland, in 
1895. His father was a native of Flanders and 
his mother’s family was indigenous. His Uncle 
Kees took him to his first motion picture—on the 
Dreyfus case. (They went four times.) And 
Uncle Kees, a thinking liberal, presented him at 
sixteen with a shelf of “the lamps that never go 
out”—Voltaire, Rousseau, Saint-Simon, Goethe, 
Tolstoi, and the modern Dutch and Flemish poets. 


He was brought up in the center of a parochial 
Calvinism in which “everything was sin’ and 
real happiness came only in the hereafter. That 
young van Paassen should carry on the clerical 
tradition of his family was taken for granted. 
But he stole out occasionally to the People’s Hall 
to hear heretics, rebels, and poets. Preaching the 
good life to those who lacked the barest requisites 
of a decent existence began to look decidedly un- 
realistic. At that very moment, too, local workers 
were speaking out boldly, for the first time. And 
just when his ardor was about to be thrown into 
the battle, domestic and financial reverses sent the 
whole family to Canada (Spring of 1914) for 
a fresh start. 


At the University of Toronto and then at Vic- 
toria College he continued his theological studies 
begun at the Erasmian Gymnasium in Rotterdam. 
On very short notice he took an assistantship in an 
Ontario parish that turned out to be not Austrian 
but Ruthenian. Learning a new language was 
not an impossibility. Conditioning himself to the 
emotionalism of Methodist ritual, however, was. 
He returned to Toronto, and found it completely 
submerged in the war. 


Van Paassen was not carried off his feet by 
propaganda. He enlisted largely out of long- 
time affection for France. He was taken into the 
Corps of Guides, and went overseas as an inter- 
preter. After active service in the French cam- 
paign, he returned to Canada in February 1919. 


First he tried a school for telegraph operators. 
Thousands, he found, had the same idea. So he 
took a job wrapping parcels in a department store. 
Quite absentmindedly one day he gouged off a 
few frills from a wedding cake, ready for rush 
delivery, and within the hour he was out on the 
sidewalk again. He went north and worked on 
a blasting gang in the Big Dome of Porcupine. 
This, too, ended in a hurry; and he tried, suc- 
cessively, driving a street car, delivering milk, and 
working as a fireman of the Grand Trunk. 


On a call at the Re-establishment Commission 
in Toronto he was shown a new list of vocational 
training opportunities. He shut his eyes and ran 
his fingers down the list. They stopped on 
“journalism.” There was no school for this, but 





PIERRE VAN PAASSEN 


he was told to make the rounds with a kind of 
apprenticeship’ proposal. He got a job on the dis- 
tinguished Globe. A year later he went to At- 
lanta, Georgia, and started a syndicated column 
called “The World's Window.” In 1924 the 
New York World, at the suggestion of Arthur 
Krock, appointed him roving correspondent in 
Europe. He _ scooped the termination of the 
Roman question six months before the actual 
reconciliation between the Italian State and the 
Vatican; and for three weeks was a guest of 
Mussolini. He was arrested by Storm Troopers 
in Munich in 1933 on charges of spreading ‘‘atroc- 
ity propaganda” abroad; and was with the 
Ethiopian forces in their resistance against Italy. 
Moreover he witnessed the early part of the 
Spanish Civil War. 


In 1934 he edited a book of political judgments 
called Nazism: An Assault on Civilization. Five 
years later, in a New York apartment, he wrote 
his first significant book, Days of Our Years 
(Book-of-the-Month, February, 1939) candid 
enough and convincing enough to jerk any reader 
out of apathy. His slim volume of warning that 
The Time is Now appeared in 1941; and later 
the same year, That Day Alone. 


B, ALSTERLUND 
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“PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
LIBRARY” 


All the Public Affairs Pamphlets in print, and a subscription to 
the next two years—new titles added monthly—70 pamphlets in 
all—only $5.00. Single copies, 10 cents each. 


Popular digests of research studies of national economic and 
social problems; useful for Reference, Circulation, and Eco- 
nomics—Social Science Departments, and for branch libraries. 


Order from the 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
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Books That Answer War-Time Demands 











Indispensable for defense workers 


MILLING -MACHINE 
INDEXING 


By C. A. FELKER and H. W. PAINE 


Explains thoroughly and comprehensively the 
five accepted types of indexing, a subject treated 
only fragmentarily in shop mathematics books. 
Includes a number of mathematical formulas 
which are invaluable in speeding up calculations. 


$1.50 
Completely revised edition of 


A PRIMER OF 
BLUEPRINT READING 


By THomas DIAMOND 


This book trains workers in the all-important 
task of following written directions to speed 
defense production by teaching them to work 
directly from blueprints. Uses professionally 
drawn blueprints with graduated drills in using 
them. 60 cents 
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The fictionized account of 
the life of a missionary in 
the war zone 


THY PEOPLE, 
MY PEOPLE 


By E. J. EDWARDS, S.V.D. 


Americans are on the lookout 
for knowledge of the theatre 
of war, the Philippines. Here 
is a story which takes the 
reader to the remote inland 
posts to tell of the struggle of 
a gallant missioner in a lively, 
dramatic, humorous style. Au- 
thentically written by a mis- 
sioner. $2.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1102 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis 
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Eudora Welty 


HE late Ford Madox Ford, not long before 
his death, wrote an article in the Saturday 
Review on what was probably his fondest 
“species,” the promising writer who is years and 
years in coming across even a semblance of edi- 
torial justice. He singled out, at random, the 
case of Eudora Welty, and topped off his obser- 
vations with this remark: “What is to become 
of both branches of Anglo-Saxondom if this state 
of things continues!” In the light of what has 
actually happened, however, Ford's illustration 
misses fire. “And here I myself,” Eudora Welty 
remarks, “have turned out to be not at all the 
typical martyred promising writer, but have had 
all the luck and all the good things Ford chided 
the world for witholding from me and my kind.” 
Eudora Welty was born in Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, thirty years ago. Her father, now dead, 
was president of a southern insurance company. 
Both she and her two brothers had a happy child- 
hood, with possibly even an over-abundance of 
small joys. And she has since admitted that she 
cannot remember suffering at all as a child “ex 
cept from [her] father’s being from Ohio, a 
Yankee.” Learning was presented to her as 
something which shouldn't be given up too wil- 
fully but which, at the same time, should never 
be taken too seriously. But from Mississippi 
State College for Women she went north to study 
at the University of Wisconsin; and from there 
on to Columbia. At the end of all this, she 
returned to Jackson. Now and then she tried a 
job, publicity and a little newspaper work. But 
since there was no real need for it, financially, 
she soon gave up the idea. 

She had begun to paint at an early age, and 
had kept at it earnestly. All the while she had 
been writing, too, but only casually. She was 
using material, at this stage, far removed from 
her own milieu, tales laid in Paris, etc. (although 
she afterward admitted that they “concerned things 
that could not have happened anywhere”). Then, 
without any axe to grind, she set to work on 
some serious photography, and in the end had 
a collection of about 300 unposed studies of 
Mississippi Negroes. On the basis of these the 
Lugene Gallery in New York City granted her a 
one-man show in the late spring of 1936. The 
enterprise had been costly, of course, and she 
hoped that while she was in New York she might 
sell the whole set to a publisher. 

The most significant aspect of all this, how- 
ever, was the effect it had on her writing. She 
found, after she’d been taking those photographs 
for a while, that she began to lose interest in the 
“Parisian” type of subject matter. Right in Mis- 
sissippi “there was still a lot to be written.” She 
had got her bearings. “Now,” she said, “to sound 
them out.” 

She sent off a story called “Death of a Travel- 
ing Salesman,” to John Rood, editor of Manu- 
script, who could pay her nothing but was more 
than happy to accept it. (It appeared in the June 
1936 number.) He pth be her as far more 
than a “one-story writer,” and published another 
called “Magic,” in the October issue. Between 
these two and the two she sent to the Southern 
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Review and the Prairie Schooner (both in 1937), 
the magazine River took one of her tales. 

Most fledglin ngs, she knew, had to pass through 
a succession of rebuffs, and she was therefore 
genuinely surprised at her own “luck”. It was 
a kind of quick sweep of courage that had enabled 
her to sound out magazines like the Southern Re- 
view. Albert Erskine, its editor, who regarded 
her as his own discovery, published five more of 
her stories over a period of two years. She has 
written also for the Atlantic Monthly and Har- 
pers’ Bazaar. Katherine Anne Porter has written 
the introduction to Eudora Welty’s first collection 
of short stories, A Curtain of Green, which has 
received unusual critical acclaim. 

Miss Welty is, she says, “underfoot locally,” 
meaning that her social life is a rather absorbing 
- rae She has, she contends, no literary 
life. 





MarcH Book CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea, by Samuel Eliot. 


Literary Guild of America 
The Bride of Glory, by Bradda Field. Greystone 


Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: He Wouldn’t be King: The Story of 
Simon Bolivar, by Nina Brown Baker. Vanguard 
Older gis: Man Is a Weaver, by Elizabeth Chesley 
Baity. V 
loserenbdiake group: A Tree for Peter, by Kate Seredy. 


Little 


Viking 
Primary group: Parasols Is for Ladies, by Elizabeth 
Ritter. inston 


Readers Club 
ou Days of the Kingdom, by Bruno Frank. Readers 


Catotts Book Club 
Too Have Lived 
mm Dodd 


in Arcady, by Mrs Belloc 
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INCREASE 


In Sales* of 


PANAMA 
DEFENSE 


A thousand miles east of Key 
West, fourteen hundred miles 
southeast of New York, lie 








RIDER 


the Virgin Islands, a strategic 





RADIO BOOKS 


Schools, Colleges 
and Libraries , 


* During the past six months, Schools, Col- 
leges and Libraries have bought over three 
times as many Rider Radio Books as were sold 
in those fields —— the same six months 
last year. This is a direct result of the needs 
of the National Defense Program and the world 
wide recognition of Rider Books as aids for 
rapid and thorough teaching of basic principles 
and advanced theory in Radio and Electronics 


outpost for the defense of the 





Panama Canal and a vital link 
in hemispheric defense. 
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Virgin Islands 


By Charles F. Reid 


Indexes 3800 books and mag- 
azine articles under seventy- 
nine subject headings. Alpha- 
betical author and title index 
is included. The only com- 
prehensive, annotated bibliog- 
raphy of the Virgin Islands in 
existence; so complete that it 
contains most of the answers 
to our immediate Atlantic 
problems. 


225 pages $3.50 1941 
THE H.W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue 
New York City 
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You, too, will find them invaluable. 


Cathode Ray Tube 
A universally used toting 
device in radio and electrica: 
fields, the cathode-ray tube 
ving accurate information 
about electrical wave forms— 
is invaluable in radio main- 
tenance operations, laborato- 
ries and electrical research. 


Frequency Modulation 
Explains FM. Introduces 
the principles underlying - 


ng 1,000 copies a month. 
136 pages. $1. 


Meter at Work 
Elementary treatise cover; 
ing theoretical as well as 
practical aspects of all kinds 
of electric meters. 6000 sold 
since publication in Dec. 

1940. 152 pages. $1.50 


Oscillator at Work 

This book explains how to 
get maximum  utility—test 
and repair, all kinds of os- 
cillators. £43 pages. $2.00 


Automatic Frequency 
Control Systems 
Explains everything about 

new push-button radio re- 

ceivers—simple and compli- 

cated systems 

= tuning. 143 pages, 


Servicing by Signal 
Tracing 
Explains the most funda 
mental system of radio serv 
icing embraced by thousands 
of professional servicemen. 
Coast Guard is one of many 
Governmental institutions 
using it. Sixth printing. 360 
pages. $3.00 
Servicing Super- 
heterodynes 
Comprehensive, easily 
understood explanation of 
this common but complex 
radio circuit. In 12th print- 
ing. 308 pages. $1.00 
Vacuum-Tube Voit- 
meters 
Favorite tools of radio 
neers and repairmen, 
vacuum-tube voltmeters are 
explained from _ theoretical 
and practical angles in this 
book. 179 pages. $2.00 
An-Hour-a-Day 
With-Rider Series 
Fundamental books every 
radio mner should read 
to provide solid foundation 


on Resonance and Align- 
ment 

on Automatic Volume 
Contro! 

aa Voltage Distribu- 


on 
Hard cover bindings— 
90c each. 


—and for radio repair reference work 


RIDER MANUALS 


Recommended by ALA Booklist and used by all successful 


professional radio repairmen in all 


parts of the world. 


Send for Catalog—Describes Books in Detail 


JOHN F. RIDER PUBLISHER, Inc. 


404 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Export Div.; Rocke Int. Elec. Corp 100 Varick $t..M.Y.C Cable; ARLAB 
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Funk & Wagnalls books help you 
serve your community 


BEAUTY TREATMENTS FOR THE HOME 
By KAY HARDY, President, American School of 
Design. How 




















any woman can make draperies, slip 
covers, 5 es, upholster and re- 
upholster, and refinish furniture, etc., by 
1 home methods. Hundreds of illustrations. 
$3 (Feb. 16) 


MODERN PATTERN DESIGN 

By HARRIET PEPIN. Indispensable new book for 
the woman who makes her own clothes, or the fashion 
student. Professional methods described in detail. 
Over 1100 illustrations, $5.00. (April 10) 


COMPLETE GUIDE TO HANDLOADING 

By PHIL SHARPE. With ammunition supplies cur- 
tailed by the war more and more sportsmen are turn- 
ing to this standard book on ‘‘making your own.”’ 
Right new chapters bring it up to date. Illustrated, 
$7.50. (Ready) 


PRACTICAL FINGERPRINTING 

By B. C. BRIDGES. Practical handbook and refer- 
efce on every aspect of fingerprinting. Most complete 
and authoritative book on the subject, absolutely up- 
to-date. Illustrated, $4.00. (Feb. 27) 


YOUR WINGS 

JORDANOFF’S incomparable book on fiying has 
trained thousands of pilots. Shortens dual time in- 
struction. res for written license tests. 460 illus- 
trations. $2.50. Revised edition; 8th large printing. 


THE FLEET TODAY 

By KENDALL BANNING, author West Point Today 

and Annapolis Today. West book on the Navy and a 

po life and training. Illustrated, $2.50. 3rd 
n. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354 Fourth Ave., New York 






















Forty Avenues 
to Fun 


A BOOK of 
LITTLE 
CRAFTS 


By 
Margaret Powers 





Forty inexpensive, artistic, child-size and child- 
appealing crafts developed by children with the aid 
of an art trained mother-teacher, and using only 
those tools and materials found in most homes. 
These crafts help develop an appreciation of color, 
design, shapes, sounds, or dramatics. These appeal- 
ing crafts include tearing, spattering, stamping, 
weaving, dyeing, costumes, modeling, carving, 
masks, theaters and rhythm band. 50 full-pages of 
illustrations including 5 four-color process pages. 
$2.50. 


A publication of 
The MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria, Il. 
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W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprrors’ Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editors are not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.] 





Urgent! 
Aitention Chief Librarian: 

We urge every library to make itself at once 
a War Information Center, as many have already 
done. The same suggestion may emanate from 
Washington soon. 

You will think of such subjects as priorities, 
selective service, industrial regulations, oppor- 
tunities for defense training, civilian protection, 
consumer information, first aid, the countries in- 
volved, and many more. 

A.L.A. hopes to arrange for libraries to receive 
essential government pamphlets. 

Local defense councils should be able to help. 

CHARLES H. Brown, President, A.L.A. 

Cari H. MILaM, Executive Secretary, A.L.A. 


Saving Cancelled Stamps 


To the Editor: 


Queen's Hospital is situated in a very thickly 
populated poor district of London. It has 212 
beds, and its branch in Brexhill—‘‘The Little 
Folks Home’’—has 44 beds. The Hospital has 
been bombed but still carries on with its work 
of caring for sick and injured children. 

In 1908 Miss Edith Bowdoin, and a group of 
her friends in New York, became interested in 
the Hospital and began saving cancelled stamps. 
These were sent over to the Hospital and were 
sold by it to firms that abstract the dyes. Two 
cots at $150 apiece have been supported for years 
but now the need for helping the children has 
been so greatly increased that it is necessary to 
have the aid and help of everyone in saving the 
cancelled stamps. This worthy movement is 
growing rapidly and stamps and inquiries are 
coming in from all over the United States. 

Please do not send stamps without “backing” 
as they do not carry well in transit; simply tear 
off the corner of the envelope with the stamp 
attached to the paper. Stamped envelopes cannot 
be used, and the Hospital prefers the United 
States stamps as the dyes are of the finest quality 
and bring the highest prices. 

We now support six beds, and hope to do 
much more. Please send your stamps to 
, Mrs. Louis A. GILLET 

Beacon, New York 
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Resume of 1941 
as Told in Books 


The War Without Music is reported From 
Many Lands. From The White Cliffs and 
London Front come War Letters From Britain 
reporting Blood, Sweat and Tears, and the R.A.F. 
in Action. But, we are reminded The Wounded 
Don’t Cry, there is France On Berlin Time and 
the conquered countries are Under the Iron Heel. 
There is War in the Desert and Focus On Africa. 

Inside Europe, The Battle for the World rages. 
Now the world feels that the answer to Is To- 
morrow Hitler's? is an emphatic no, and that 
Hitler Cannot Conquer Russia. So goes The Pat- 
tern of Conquest. 

Churchill met Franklin D. Roosevelt on the 
high seas. United We Stand they declared, Amer- 
ica Rearms. 

America Organizes and The All-American Front 
represents an Arsenal of Democracy. The Nazis 
are Looking for Trouble, and Come What May, 
the Allies will fight Democracy's Battle. We have 
found What Mein Kampf Means to America and 
that You Can't Do Business With Hitler. 

Now we're engaged in the Fight for the Pacific 
and we know Japan Unmasked. Those attacking 
us will not need Two-Way Passage, we know 
The Meaning of Democracy and we realize the 
Price of Freedom is not too high. 

As Long As Grass Shall Grow there will be a 
Landscape of Freedom, Freedom Under God. 

TILLIE SCHENKER 
East Baton Rouge Parish Library 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Wilsoniana 
To the Editor: 

It occurs to us in the Woodrow Wilson Me- 
morial Library that there may be renewed interest 
in Wilsoniana, due to the current play about 
Wilson—In Time to Come. We'd like to extend 
an invitation to those interested in League of Na- 
tions materials, international relations in general, 
and of course Wilsoniana, to use the facilities of 
our reference library. Library visiting hours are 
from nine to five during the week, and until one 
o'clock on Saturday. 

HARRIET VAN Wyck, Librarian 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library 
8 West 40th St. 
New York City 


Laboratory Findings 


To the Editors: 


The research report by M. A. Jacobs, M.D., and 
S. A. Petroff, Ph.D., which appears in the Octo- 


(Continued on page 414) 
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“To those concerned for democ- 
racy, this may be the year’s ‘most 
important publication’ ” 


With these words in a five column 
headline “Books” (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) introduced its recent re- 
view of: 


FREE SPEECH 
IN THE 


UNITED STATES 
ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. 


Mr. Chafee discusses past restrictions, sug- 
gests today’s trends and analyzes the “dras- 
tic” alien registration act of 1940. You'll 
agree with the author that, “The ultimate 
protection of freedom of speech rests with 
the people; sound minds rather than sound 
laws are the only guaranty of freedom.” 
You will want to read and publicize his 
book. It contains 634 pages of facts and 
conclusions that should be widely known. 
The price is $4. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 














AUDELS MECHANICS GUIDES 


HELPING HAND BOOKS THAT PREPARE 
MECHANICS FOR ADVANCEMENT AND 
BETTER PAY 





0 0066005d 6h04464600b SERS ODESESERTE C6 e066 hs 00 
Audels Answers on Blue Print Reading .......... 2.00 
Audels New RADIOMANS Guide ...........--..+++ 4.00 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS ... 2.00 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE Manual ..............-- 2. 


Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY, Vols. I, II, 
. IV, V. VI, Vil, VII, IX, X, XI, XII. 

BOP VEL. ccccec ccccecoscscessscvcdsosccecosseves 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 
Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) ... 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides (4 vols.) 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS & MECHANICS Guide ... 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides, No. 1, 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 

Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING ..... 
Rogers Mechanical DRAWING and Design ........ 
Hawkins Mechanical ENGINEERING Dictionary .. 
Rogers MACHINIST Guide ............--+sseeeees 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES ...............+. 
Audels Answers on REFRIGERATION ............ 
Audels MARINE Engineers Guide ................ 
Audels NEW ELECTRIC SCIENCE Dictionary .... 
Audels Handy Book of PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 
Hawkins Aids to ENGINEERS EXAMINATION ... 
Audels New AUTOMOBILE GUIDE 
Audels WELDERS Guide ........... 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR 
WIRING Diagrams .......-.+s+s+0+- 
Audels Electrical Power Calculations 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
49 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


.00 
-00 
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THE NEGRO 
IN OUR HISTORY 


By CARTER G. WOODSON 


First Edition, 1922 

Second Edition, 1923 

Third Edition, 1924 
Fourth Edition, 1927 
Fifth Edition, 1928 
Sixth Edition, 1931 


Seventh Edition, 1941 


The most informing book on the Negro 
The most popular book on the Negro 
The most widely read book on the Negro 


The most useful historical work on the 
Negro 

Used as a textbook by hundreds of our 
schools 


Used as a reference work by leading li- 
braries 


Used as collateral reading by accredited 
colleges 


Used as a reliable source by editors and 
publicists 





“Dr. Woodson is the founder and director of 
the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, and most of his writings are 
direct products of the movement to acquaint 
the Negro with his own history and stimulate 
race pride and heighten group morale. The 
point of view of this book, however, is not 
propagandist, though its chief value comes 
from the correction of the startling omissions 
and mis-emphasis of many standard American 
histories dealing with the slavery question and 
the Negro problem. The book is on the whole 
a well documented objective history, and is 
especially competent in its interpretation of the 
Reconstruction. Its introductory chapters are 
also the best general statement available of 
the Negro’s African background.”—ALAIN 
LOCKE. 


703 pages [Illustrated $4.00 by mail 


The 
ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, 
Incorporated 


1538 Ninth St., N. W., Wash. D. C. 
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(Continued from page 413) 

ber, 1941 issue of the Quarterly Bulletin of Sea 
View Hospital contains material of special interest 
to library administrators who have been vexed by 
the problem of possible contamination of library 
books by active tuberculosis cases. Responses to 
recent inquiries by a midwestern hospital disclose 
that a number of libraries still destroy valuable 
books when it appears that they have been used by 
tuberculous patients. The article in question sub- 
stitutes laboratory experiment for inference con- 
cerning theoretical ubiquity of the bacillus. Find- 
ings are briefly summarized as follows by the 
authors: 

1. We have been unable to demonstrate viable 
tubercle bacilli on books handled by patients with 
open tuberculosis. 

2. We also were unable to infect guinea pigs 
with dust collected by scrapings from garments 
worn by patients with open tuberculosis. 

3. This failure, however, should not give rise 
to a sense of false security and to a laxity of pre- 
cautionary measures. 

4. It seems at the present time, the best way to 
ease the mind of the possibility of transmission by 
a book which has been handled by a patient with 
open tuberculosis, is to store or quarantine the 
book for several weeks until the morbid material 
has completely dried, as it has been shown re- 
peatedly that the drying robs the bacilli of their 
power of producing disease in animals. This 
measure was recommended by British Joint Tuber- 
culosis Commission. 


HOLLAND Hupson, D/rector 
Rehabilitation Service 
National Tuberculosis Association 
1790 Broadway, New York City 


From the Editors 


To Our Readers: 

For nearly two years we have been planning 
this United States Census issue of the Bulletin, 
believing it would be helpful to our subscribers. 

Now that the material is actually at hand and 
in print, we are more than ever convinced of its 
importance and value to librarians in every type of 
library. 

We would take this opportunity of thanking 
the Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C., for making this issue 
possible, especially A. W. von Struve, Assistant 
Chief of Information and Publications, who 
planned the series with us, supervised the prepa- 
ration of the various articles, and secured some of 
the photographs to illustrate them. 


THE Epirors 
Wilson Library Bulletin 
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Lewis Gannett said in ; 
The New York Herald-Tribune: 
Its “literary caviar for America 
this year.” 


THE 


SECRET DIARY 


OF 


WILLIAM BYRD 


OF WESTOVER 1709-1712 
Edited and Decoded by 
Louis B. WricHT and Marion 
TINLING 
Intimate — Unexpurgated 
Price $5.00 





The Literary Monthly for 
Every Library— 


THE 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


DEVOTED TO EVERY DEPARTMENT OF 
LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS 
Founded 1834 Revived 1939 


The year $3.00 
THE DIETZ PRESS 


Richmond, Virginia 








Oral 


I nter pretation 
of Literature 


in American Colleges 
and Universities 


By MARGARET ROBB 


If you have never found humor in our 
straight-backed pioneer ancestors, you should 
browse through some of their teaching meth- 
ods! Miss Robb in her new Oral Interpre- 
tation of Literature discusses deftly both the 
humorous and serious sides of the history of 
speech and how this subject has been taught 
in America since 1750. 

This illustrated book discusses the more 
important teachers, methods, and trends in 
speech teaching from pre-Patrick Henry days 
to the era of today’s streamlined universities 
and colleges. 


$2.75 illustrated 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue, New York City 


240 pages 














Cut along this dotted line for _your VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN bookmark 


VICTORY 


BOOK CAMPAIGN 


[= 





An easy and effective way to 
help our men in the armed forces 
of the nation is to give books 
they need and want. It won't 
cost you a cent to take those good 
books off your shelves and pass 
them along—the histories, biog- 
raphies, books on current events, 
and fiction—adventure, mysteries, 
westerns—thrillers of all kinds. 
Especially needed are up-to-date 
technical books, all kinds of 
mathematics, and other recent 
trade school, high school, and 
college textbooks. There are all 
types of men in service, so all 
types of books will be welcome. 

Take your books to the Public 
Library, where they will be sorted 
and sent on to fill requests from 
Army dayrooms, Naval bases, 
USO houses, transports, nearby 
points or distant outposts. 


Ask your local Campaign Di- 
rector ten ev the librarian, if 
not, the librarian can give you 
the name) for other ways besides 
giving books in which you can 
aid the VICTORY BOOK CAM- 
PAIGN. Have your school or 
office designated as a collection 
center, or volunteer your services 
—with your car!—for picking up 
books, or for helping to sort 
those that have been received. 
Most of all, help by talking 
about the VICTORY BOOK 
CAMPAIGN, and asking others 
to give books, too. The goal of 
ten million good books taken 
from the bookcases of America 
to be shared with our Army, 
Navy, and Marines. 

Give the books you'd like 
to keep—it’s a safe bet the men 
in service will enjoy them, too. 
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What did 8,041* BOOKLIST subscribers 
get for their money in 1941? 


ge BOOKLIST, long recognized as the librarian’s stand- 
ard guide to book selection, gave its readers—in addition 
to the expected reviews and listings—information on many 
hundreds of other books, pamphlets, and periodicals. This 
bonus to subscribers — of 3,341 selected titles —is summar- 
ized as follows: 


1,856 titles listed in emergency supplements to 11 issues 
474 books in editorial articles and special lists in 13 issues 
328 listings of free and inexpensive material in 10 issues 
382 U.S. Government documents in 9 issues 
229 foreign books in special lists in 4 issues 


72 publications included in editorial notes in 18 issues 


and this regular service: 
2,403 new books selected for listing from 5,421 titles re- 
ceived from publishers. Included were: 


1,145 non-fiction titles 
400 fiction titles 
289 children’s books 
164 new editions 
380 titles in series 


25 children’s books in new editions 


—and all for only $3 for 22 issues 


INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION OFFER: 15 issues (8 months) 
from January 1, 1942 through August 1942—$1.50. 


Sample copy on request. 


* Paid subscriptions, twelve-month average. Circulation for January 1942— 
8,373, an all-time high! 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION — CHICAGO 


se $$. == 
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